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PREHGE ARTIST: 


LIFE SCENES IN°THE GAY CAPITAL. 


A TALE OF STIRRING TIMES. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


CHAPTER L 


THE ATELIER, THE STREET, AND THE PRISON. 


Tr was one day in July, 1789, that a young man was walking, 
solitary and absorbed, along the Rue St. Honore, Paris. The 
street was alive with groups of excited workmen, who were con- 
versing with violent gestures, and giving utterance to occasional 
cries of much subsequent significance. Even now, there were a 
great many who trembied and turned pale as they listened at their 
windows, or in passing along the street. This young man, how- 
ever, gave no apparent heed to what happened directly under his 
eyes ; he was evidently engaged and lost in reflection upon some 
interesting topic, foreign to the existing excitement. 

Passing along quite leisurely in his walk, and so carelessly that 
he jostied rudely against several passengers, who cursed his heed- 
lessness, he finally stopped at the door of a large building; the 
door of which being opened by the porter, he entered, and then 
made his way up several flights of stairs. Arriving upon the 
fourth landing-place, he drew a key from his pocket, and effecting 
an entrance into a small and scantily-furnished room, threw him- 
self into the first seat that presented itself. 

“So,” said he, to himself, in a tone half discontented and half 
jocose, at the same time jingling in his hands a few franc picces, 
“ this is all that a good day’s work has produced me! At this 
rate, how long shall it be before I return to Berri and purchase a 
chateau? Vraiment, I must eat, even if the chateau has to wait 
for me.” 

Thus saying, he carefully placed the small pieces of coin again 
in his pocket, with a wistful and lingering look at the figure of 
Louis VI. upon each one, as if he expected or hoped that the 
royal image might suddenly work a miracle in his favor by chang- 
ing and enlarging the denomination ; then he arose, and going to 
a small side-closet, took therefrom the remains of some eatables, 
which he proceeded to wash down with a glass of light wine. 

Let us imagine, meanwhile, who is this young man, of whom, 
without doubt, we shall soon know something more interesting. 
He is, then, a young artist, who obtains his livelihood chiefly by 
copying pictures, though occasionally allowing a brush to take a 
sweep upon its own account. Young he is, certainly, since he is 
not yet twenty-three, though a certain ripeness in the expression 
in his eyes and around his mouth might cause one to think that 
he is older; poor, also, one could venture to say, upon the most 
casual inspection of his apartment and its furniture. His name is 
not distinguished, cither, since his father, the gray-headed Paul 
Garnot, is only a small farmer of Berri, and his mother simply a 
good-natured, honest housewife, who, while the aspiring young 
man was yet at home, made and mended even his holiday dress 
from the coarse homespun. 

It is to be conceded that Gustave—for that is the name which 
had been given to the young man at the baptismal! font—was am- 
bitious, otherwise he would never, probably, have left his native 
province, or thought of rivalling the great masters of art in the 
capital of France. But on this day of July, when we see him 
first, Gustave had been three or four years in Paris. He has 
studied under good masters, and his skill is undoubted ; yet, so 
far, he has had only pictures to copy, and no orders for the pro- 
ducts of his own brain. Not, by any means, that his brain was 
barren of ideas worth purchasing when represented upon the can- 
vass, but Paris had simply not yet found out such was the fact. 

The young artist was, therefore, allowed to go on imagining, as 
he did, and confiding his enthusiastic dreams, under the mask of 
the Roman, only to the walls of his poor gerret. ‘This was a day 
when the mind of France was in a ferment with new and strange 
ideas, and it is not to be supposed that an ardent and generous 
student escaped the general contagion. A picture of the noble 
Brutus, or the virtuous Lucretia, which employed his idle hours, 
only embodied in a finer form the sentiment which found a more 
emphatic expression among the blouses apon the faubourgs. 

These, and some kindred expressions of his inmost thoughts, 
might indeed have brought danger to poor Gustave, had kingly or 
departmental suspicion found time to turn itself that way. But 
there was little fear, since no one visited the young artist's studio, 
save an occasional customer, of a class quite likely to mistake the 
counterfeit presentment of the noble senator for an athlete of the 
cireus, and the virtuous Lucretia for a fille du joie, ; 

At this time the National Assembly was sitting, and sending 
deputations to the king at Versailles; and the people of Paris 
were loudly demanding why their bread was so dear, and so poor 
at that. This essential consideration, not less than more roman- 
tie ones, was what occupied the thoughts and employed thetongues 
of the throngs upon the streets. 

In his studio, after he had finished his repast, Gustave still sat, 
resting his head thoughtfully upon his hands. It was the sultry 
afternoon of the 13th, and the windows of the room were opened 
to catch the slightest breeze from off the Seine; only the faintest 
brpath rastied the curls upon the young artist's brow. Suddenly, 
4n unusual noise and commotion in the streets roused him from 
his reverie, whatever it was, and he allowed himself to be attracted 
to the window to learn the cause. The crowd, which had hitherto 


direction ; composed of laborers of all deseriptions, unarmed or 
armed with whatever uncouth implement of their trade they 
could instantly lay hands on, it was rushing tumultuously through 
the street, uttering the wildest crits, and making the most fraatic 
gesticulations. ‘The mob filled the street, and received additions 
from every house and lane ; occasional shots of musketry sounded 
above the tumult of hoarse voices. 

Hastily seizing a rusty sword, which hung idly in his study, 
Gastave rushed down the stairs and leaped excitedly upon the 
pavement. In this rapid movement, he did not take sufficient 
care how he should land, and he came heavily against a passenger, 
whose uprolled sleeves, dirty apron, and face begrimmed with soot, 
would have spoken as to his occupation, even without the hage 
blacksmith’s hammer which rested threateningly upon his shoulder. 
He muttered an oath at the carelessness of Gustave, and clenched 
his brawny hand. 

“ Pardonnez moi!” exclaimed Gustave, with an instinctive 
politeness which did not disdain to ask pardon of a blouse; “ but 
tell me, my friend, what does all this mean?” 

The worker of iron halted a moment at this question, in order 
to survey the person who first jostled and then interrogated him. 
Apparently, the slight and elegant form and intellectual air of the 
young artist did not raise him in the estimation of the suns culotte ; 
a scowl rendered his sooty features still darker as he made a 
threatening motion as if to lower his heavy hammer, and gruffly 
answered : 

“ You are a cub of one of those aristocrats; we will teach you 
presently what we mean.” 

But at this moment the excitement of the populace suddenly 
received a new impulse by the news of some fresh treachery, and 
the cries “To the Bastille!” “ Let us storm the Bastille!” “‘ A bas 
la Austrienne!” “Let us have Neckar!” grew fearfully loud and 
sthreatening. The sturdy artisan forgot or postponed his resent- 
ment at Gustave in his refreshed recollection of the loss of the 
people’s minister through the supposed machinations of the queen, 
and of the fact that the guns of the Bastille, which commanded 
Paris, were loaded with fresh powder. He shouldered again the 
formidable weapon of his trade, and hurried along with the 
advancing crowd. 

The young artist could not mistake these unequivocal expres- 
sions of the discontent visible in every countenance; but, at any 
rate, he was forced to be content with this public explanation, and 
he suffered himself in consequence to be borne onward by the 
popular wave, not, however, with any ill grace. The blacksmith 
was only mistaken in his suppositions, for after all, the cause of 
the young artist was the same with the rest who had begun to 
aspire after “‘liberté, egalit¢, fraternité,” the liberty not to frater- 
nize in common misery, but in the enjoyment of at least a few of 
the privileges which were now monopolized by the descendants of 
Charlemagne and the Count Robert. 


The mob, whielrhad not yet got a definite direction, first sur- 
rounded the Hall of the States, where the National Assembly sat 
while Monsieur and Louison Chabray went to Versailles; but 
here they were met by the Swiss, who forced them by the bayonet 
to retire. The people could not be admitted to demand why M. 
Neckar was not in his hotel. 

“ Let us go, then,” exclaimed a sturdy sans culotte, mounting 
an elevated pedestal,—“ let us go, then, to the Bastille! ‘The 
conspirators have dared to think of firing their cannon upon the 
citizens !” 

The maddened mob obeyed instantly the impulse of the speak- 
er, and turned with frantic shouts and gestures towards the fatal 
fortress. The Bastille was already surrounded by an army of 
citizens, who had armed themselves by force from the Hotel des 
Invalides, and had been parleying with the garrison. The acces- 
sion of afresh mob inflamed the flagging zeal of the others, and 
instant preparations were made for an attack. ‘I'wo men fearless- 
ly mounted the guard-house, and broke with ponderous blows the 
chains of the bridge. It yielded to the force, and the populace, 
elated with this casy victory, rushed impatiently towards the 
second. At this moment a deadly discharge of musketry brought 
the besiegers to a stand, and sent several of the foremost rolling, 
mortally wounded, into the ditch. Enraged, they returned the 
fire ; one, bolder even than his compatriots, then advanced again, 
with a ponderous hammer, to beat down the chains of the second 
bridge, as the first had been broken ; but he was unsupported, and 
was forced to retire. 

Seeing the desperation of the people, the garrison of the fortress 
began to hesitate ; they objected to firing again upon the besiegers, 
The governor seized a match, and would have fired the magazine, 
but his soldiers compelled him to desist; and finally the last draw- 
bridge was lowered, and the people of Paris commanded in the 
darkest hold of despotism. 

It is not, of course, my purpose to write a history; I merely 
recite what, though it is familiar to most persons, is still necessary 
to the orderly progress of my story. 

Foremost in the crowd which rushed over the last draw-bridge 
into the frowning fortress, were two persons whom we recognize ; 
one is the blacksmith, and the other the young Gustave, who, 
oddly enough, stand almost side by side within the walls, but 
without observing each other. The blacksmith’s back was partly 
turned upon Gustave, and some high words were passing between 
him and a solitary Swiss, who had not escaped with his corps, 
Excited by some insult, the latter suddenly aimed a thrust with 
his bayonet at the blacksmith’s breast; but the motion, observed 
by Gustave, was arrested by a quick blow of his sword, which 
knocked the weapon from the hands of the mercenary, ‘The 
blacksmith caught it as it fell, and with a blow felled the Swiss at 
full length upon the stone floor, exclaiming, with a fierce scowl of 


lounged aimlessly about, seemed al! at once to have acquired a 


the brow and a stern compression of the lip; 


“It is thus we shall treat all the hired enemies of France!” 

Then, turning to Gustave, and throwing his. brawhy arms 
around the young artist’s neck, he enthusiastically added 

“ Ah, mon frere! I did you wrong a little while ago. u are, 
after all, no aristocrat, but onvef us. But have I nothaadsomely 
punished this traitor, who wished to @pill the blood of a true 
citizen ?” 

The young artist, with his hat thrown off, his hair falling in con- 
fusion over his brow, and his eye lighted with the fire which char. 
acterized the assault, was certainly quite a different person, in 
appearance, from him who, a few hours before, asked pardon of this 
sans culotte, with the aif of a chevalier stepping from~one of his 
pictures. But the blacksmith still mistook him somewhat, sinco 
he would have spared the embrace with complacence, and did not 
view the mangled body of the Swiss with the same satisfaction 
evinced by the artisan. Disgusted with this scene, and the sub- 
sequent sight of the bloody heads of Delannay and Hepelles, he 
was glad enough to escape from the mob, and with a few others 
engage in the more congenial undertaking of forcing open the 
dungeon doors of the captured fortress, since the keys had been 
hastily sent away, in order to release the poor prisoners of long 
continued despotism. 

The ponderous blows of sledge-hammers, or, where they were 
powerless, gunpowder, soon effected entrances into the cells, En- 
tering into one of these, Gustave came upon an old white-haired 
man, who lay stretched in squalid but venerable wretchedness on 
a miserable pallet of straw. The aged prisoner seemed to be 
either asleep or insensible ; all the tumult which had been around 
him for hours had not been sufficient to arouse him. The young 
artist paused a moment to take a survey of the gloomy cell, dark 
almost to indistinctness, even with the additional light which the 
door afforded, and then to glance silently but scrutinizingly upon 
the venerable figure of the old man. He could not, after all, have 
been asleep, since the first touch of the young artist’s hand caused 
him to start, and turn his eyes in some wonder at the intrusion of 
a strange face into his cheerless prison. 


“ Tt does not, finally, take a Cyclop’s club to awake the inmate 
of a dungeon,” soliloquized Gustave ; “ perhaps, however, I look 
like an executioner. Come, father,”’ he added, addressing the 
old man; “you are to have your liberty to-day, per force. You 
cannot, I think, be very much in love with these elegant apart- 
ments ; therefore, unless you wish to have these musty old walls 
down about your ears, the sooner you get out of them the better. 
Come, let me assist you to rise.” 

“What do you mean? Ido not understand you,” returned 
the old man, in a feeble voice. ‘ What are the noises that I 
hear?” 

“It is this which I say, father,” replied Gustave ; “to-day thero 
is a new France, a France of the people, and to-day, also, the peo- 
ple have come to pull down this frightful dungeon, in order to 
erect here &4emple to liberty. You are surprised, father ; you do 
not hear that word often inside these walls. Come, then; you 
shall see it,—you shall smell the air of regenerated France. It is 
not the attar of rose which you breathe here. Is it not so, father?” 

The old man rose with difficulty by the young artist’s aid; but 
he was still evidently bewildered by what he had heard and secn, 
concerning which the explanation offered did not much enlighten 
him. He was weak, too, from long confinement, and leaned 
against the wall for support. 

“ Mon Dieu! you are very feeble, father,” exclaimed Gustave. 
“ Well, then, lean upon my arm, and I will conduct you ; besides, 
it is certain you were not placed here for sheep stealing ; perhaps, 
therefore, father, you will request me to order your coach ?” 


This remark, uttered in a tone which made it sound like un- 
timely badinage, when it was only thoughtlessness of manner, 
seemed deeply to pain the old man, He drew his arm away from 
the young artist’s hold, and replied in tremulous tones ; 

“If you choose to mock at my misfortunes, young man, who- 
ever you are, I beg you to leave meto my dungeon, My gaolers, 
at least, spare me that,” 

“I heartily crave your pardon, father,” replied Gustave, chang- 
ing his tone to one of deep earnestness, “I did not mean to 
mock ; it was but a supposition which I made; I will prove it to 
you by begging you to go with me to my own lodging, if you will 
be good enough to accept accommodations which are indeed little 
better than those you leave. But after all, it is not a dungeon, 
and I have still a few francs, which will purchase a bottle of La- 
tour and a fricassee ; with these we will celebrate the downfall of 
your old lodging. Come, then; you will make me unhappy if 
you refuse,” 

Bo saying, the young artist respectfully resumed the arm which 
had been withdrawn, and gently forced the old man along in the 
direction he was to go, carefully guarding him, as he walked, 
against the jostling of the excited throng which filled the streets. 
The old man suffered himself to be thus led along, without resis- 
tance, but still walked with feeble step, and the downeast air of 
one who might easily be going to and not escaping from a loath- 
some dungeon. 

In the press, it was as much as could be done to make their way 
without attempts at conversation, and neither spoke again until 
they had gained a street mostly deserted by the crowd for the 
more prominent scenes of action. Here, however, Gustave made 
a slight pause ; but noting the still dowucast countenance of the 
old man, which was lighted up by no apparent pleasure at his 
release, he remarked, in a voice which might have been that either 
of wonder or reproach : 

* Why, father, one would almost believe you were sorry for this 
victory over the poor Louis, who has shut you up so kindly these 
years past ; it is indifferent to you whether France becomes free. 


If I thought that—” 
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COMPANION. 


“ You mistake me,” interrupted the other; “TI do not under- 
stand it all yet, though there seems to be revolution in the streets, 
and I pray for the right. But it is for myself that I am indiffer- 
énit; the Bustifle was my only home, and I have none now. Will 
my brothers be as kind to me as my gaolers have been?” 

“ Vraiment ! why not?” returned Gustave. “Do not I beg you 
to honor my poor hospitality? That is, at least, good for one 
meal, and then, too, wher the nation has once got rid of its op- 
pressors, it will not starve its sons.” 

“Tt was only the Encyclopedists who dared talk thus, in my 
day,” said the old man. “ You have gained new freedom in that 

at least.” 

“ Ah, it is trae,” replied Gustave, laughingly. “We carry oar 
doctrines in our mouths now, and we teach them to the obdurate 
with such arguments as these, since thev will not listen otherwise.” 
And the young artist playfully shook the sword, which had not 
yet gone from his hand. “But come,” he added; “it is only a 
little way which we have to go, and you will rest much better when 
you are no longer standing in the street.” 

He started on, therefore, still leading the old man. In a few 
moments more, they both stood before the porte cochere of No. 7 
Rue St. Honore. Up the long flight of stairs Gustave assisted his 
charge to climb ; but the effort was nearly too much for the aged 
victim of suffering. 

“ You will not find it profitable, father, to make this little trip 
very often in a day,” said Gustave, to the old man, as he stood 
panting before the door which they were to enter. “ Well, then, 
I will do that for you, and you shall stay here always, if you wish.” 

He opened the door of his studio and lodging—for it was both— 
as he spoke. 

“ But you did not expect to be taken into such a poor chamber 
as this, I warrant, father,” he continued ; “ and without doubt you 
have seen better furniture than mine.” 

The young artist flew, as he spoke, to bring from its corner the 
only large easy chair which the apartment afforded, in order to 
place it before his venerable guest. The latter comprehended, in 
one glance around him, the extent and disinterestedness of the 
young man’s generosity, since it was evident at once that he was 
not overburdened with the goods of this world, and a tear sud- 
denly stood in the old man’s eye. 

“ No, I complain of nothing,” replied he, in a grateful voice, 
“except that you place me under too many obligations. How 
can I ever repay you?” 

“O, it is nothing,” returned Gustave. “We will not talk of 
that now, however, because I mast go to the stalls and get some- 
thing to drive away hunger, which is a guest whom I do not in- 
vite. Amuse yourself, if you can, father, by looking at these 
daubs, which certainly are my own painting; or you can sleep, 
perhaps, on the cot yonder, while I am gone, which shall not be a 
very great while.” 

And so saying, the young artist darted from the door and down 
the stairs, and commenced humming an air as he reached the 
street, as light-heartedly as if the few franea in his pocket had 
suddenly doubled, instead of the fact being that he had only this 
day’s consciousness to add to his riches of yesterday. That was 
something, truly, but not that which would purchase many bottles 
of Latour or fricassees for himself and his new guest. 

“ Pauvre homme !”’ muttered Gustave, feelingly ; “he must not 
be left to starve because France has suddenly given him his liber- 
ty; that is fine, indeed, but one needs friends, too, or francs 
enough to do without them. Certainly, since, I helped deprive 
him of his comfortable lodging, I must now maintain him. I 
shall only have to make a few more copies once in a while.” 


The streets were still full of excitement and confusion, and 
Gustave would have very soon forgot the errand on which he came 
out, had not the thought of his venerated guest reminded him of 
what he ought to do. He entered, therefore, into the nearest café, 
which was not, however, within the same street, and ordered a 
generous supply of eatables, not forgetting the Latour, which he 
carried neatly rolled up in a white napkin. Issuing with difficulty 
from the doors of the café—for a crowd had collected and filled 
the street since he entered,—he discovered that the populace were 
blockading the passage of a* coach, evidently belonging to and 
oceupied by one of the nodlesse, since the herald had told so much 
in the blazonry of the panels; the mob were at least determined 
that the aristocracy should no more ride through the streets in 
their luxurious equipages, unheeding the cries for bread. Already 
they had detached the horses from the coach, and a richly-dressed 
and haughty-looking man of middle age descended from the steps, 
after vainly endeavoring by threats and menaces—such was alone 
the language of the noblesse to the tiers etat—to overawe the mob. 

“The people will not cat grass!” shouted they. The fear of 
coronets had already departed from their hearts. But they had 
not yet been goaded to that point of desperation when neither 
genius nor beauty, neither youth nor misfortune, retained the least 
influence over them. There was, consequently, an impression 
towards relaxation made upon the crowd, when a young lady of 
certainly not more than eighteen, shrinkingly, also, descended 
from the coach, by the arm of her companion, and turned appeal- 
ingly to the angry crowd. She was certainly very beautiful, but 
her countenance had none of the haughtiness which characterized 
the features of him who was evidently her father. The mob was 
still Parisian, and not fiendish, and they fell back, finally, to 
make an opening for the two to pass. 

“Are you not afraid of us sans culoties #” exclaimed a huge fel- 
low, ruder even than the rest, stepping before the young lady, and 
almost bringing his coarse figure in contact with her. 

“T cannot believe that you wish to harm a defeuceless female,” 
replied on © firm but gentle voice; “you would not then be 


“ Prove it, then, by placing this upon your dress,” returned the 
sans culotte, plucking from his blouse the green cockade which the 
revolutionists all wore on that day, and presenting it to her, in 
spite of the scowling features and menacing aspect of her 
companion. 

The young lady took the cockade, with a smile, and hastily 
pinning it upon her bosom, returned a triumphant glance upon 
her interrogator. An exulting shout rose from the mob which 
witnessed this movement, and numbers of stout men, who a mo- 
ment ago would have upset the coach, regardless of haughty looks 
and menaces, now forced the young lady and her companion back 
into it, and grasping the pole, drew it onward with their own 
hands almost to the end of the street, where the terrified menials 
held the horses in charge, and seeing these again attached, dis- 
missed the party with frantie shouts of “ Vive la Liberte! Vive la 
Charte !” 

“ C'est un belle charmant—spirituellé, magni fijue !’’ enthusiastically 
exclaimed Gustave, who had watched the scene with his whole 
attention centred upon the figure and motions of the young girl, 
and stood still, gazing at her through the coach window, as it 
drove away. Starting then, as if to follow, he hurried rapidly 
along, without heeding whom he jostled ; this course he kept up 
until he was quite out of breath; but the coach was already out 
of sight, and he had no alternative but to return. 

He retraced his steps, therefore, abstractedly, but reached his 
elevated atelier in a state of panting exhaustion consequent upon 
the exertion of pursuing the coach. He deposited his purchase 
upon a little table, and tnrew himself heavily down upon an otto- 
man. “ Ah, if I only knew,” he exclaimed, in soliloguy—the old 
man had fallen asleep in his chair,—‘ if I had but the number of 
her hotel! But, then, what does it matter?” he continued, witha 
sigh and shrug of the shoulder. “ She is undoubtedly a daughter 
of a count, and I am a poor artist and the son of a peasant. Ah, 
it is so, truly, in spite of the National Assembly !” 

The spirits of the young artist were, notwithstanding, too vola- 
tile to leave him moping ; so he dismissed these thoughts with his 
last remark, and set to arranging the edibles he had brought, and 
setting out his two solitary wine glasses to the air of a song from 
Crébillon the Gay. 

“Come, then, father,” said he, gently rousing the oid man from 
his light slumber ; “ youought to be a little hungry by this time, and 
here is something which is at least as good as prison fare. Nay, you 
need not move; [ will bring it to you.” And suiting the action 
to the word, he drew up the little table before the old man, and 
filled the glasses with the soft wine. “ Drink, father,” he con- 
tinued, raising one of the glasses to his own lips; “ it will warm 
your blood. And now, sinee we are to sleep so near together, it 
is but right that you should know that my name is Gustave Gar- 
not, a poor artist and sans culotte ; then if | may wonder what unfor- 
tunate title carried you into that frightful old dungeon, we shall, 
I think, be fully acquainted with each other.” 

“It is no secret,” returned the old man, “ that 1 was once called 
the Sieur de Beaugarde, and in my day have even taken wine 
with the yrande monarque; but that was when I had both estate 
and friends, and now 1 do not know that | have either, save you, 
my good Gustave. But you did not ask for a history.” 

“Pardon me, not unless it suits you to tell it. You are the 
Sieur de Beaugarde, and, without doubt, have suffered injustice ; 
that is enough, only, if you will allow me, I will drop out that 
little syllable de, which by-and-by may not be so agreeable as it 
has been.” 

“ Cull me what you please,” said the old man; “ you, at least, | 
treat me like a good son.” 

“QO, very well!’ exclaimed Gustave ; “one’s good qualities do 
not always condemn one ; | shall not fare worse, probably, because 
1 am not unaccommodating. But let me beg you to take another 
glass of this wine, which is tolerable, 1 think, at any rate.” 

The sieur refusing, however, to drink or eat any more, the young 
affist carefully gathered up the fragments and deposited them in 
a mouldy cupboard which stood at one side. Then taking his 
hat, he begged his guest, after showing him the accommodations 
of the apartment, to excuse him for a while, during which he 
should be obliged to be upon the street. 

At was by this time ucarly dark, and though, as he was obliged 
to confess to himself, without having any detinite object, Gustave 
descended the stairs, and with a somewhat thoughtful brow, saun- 
tered through the streets, apparently in a chance direction. ‘The 
fair vision which had met his eyes a short time before, filled his 
mind almost completely, to the exclusion of the other stirring and 
exciting eveuts of which he had that day been witness; and he 
had a secret but scarcely defined hope that he might again en- 
counter the object of his suddenly excited interest. In the excite- 
ment of the occasion, he had neglected to inquire who was the 
lady and gentleman whose carriage had been stopped in front of 
the café; and now this part of that street was deserted, and he 
could not obtain the infurmation which he so much desired. To 
the Palais Royal, aud among the elegant residences of the court 
and aristocracy, he walked, scrutinizing each mansion and every 
female face with an eager interest, until the darkness rendered his 
pursuit vain. He returned, therefore, finally, to his elevated ate- 
lier, which served him both for lodging and work-reom. 

The Sieur de Beaugarde, fatigued, had fallen asleep upon the 
bed; and Gustave, overcome by the same feelings, also betook 
himself wo repose. 


CHAPTER LL 
A DBATHBED, AND A MYSTERIOUS LEGACY. 


Tue renewed noises of the street awoke Gustave, the next 
morning, nearly with the sun. Unwilling to disturb his guest, 


who still slept soundly, he arose, and placing a fresh piece of can- 


vass upon his easel, sat down to delineate the outlines of a female 
head. In this he became so deeply engaged that hours passed 
unconsciously ; and Gustave was surprised, on finding the time so 
far advanced, that not a motion or sound proceeded from the sieur, 
save that produced by his hard and troubled breathing. He 
turned to look upon his countenance, which, as he yazed, assumed 
an expression of pain, and the sieur opened his eyes with a low 
groan. Gustave, alarmed, sprang towards the bed, and met the 
stare of the old man’s eye, which, in the pain that convulsed him, 
seemed almost terrifying. The young artist could think of nothing 
better, in the sudden emergency, than to pour out and offer to the 
sufferer a glass of wine, which, with assistance to rise into position, 
he drank off, and then, as the extremity of his pain seemed to 
pass away, he whispered, hoarsely : 

“Tam dying, myson. Fetch me a notary and a priest. Quick, 
quick, or I shall die unshrived and—unavenged !” 

His manner, from that of feeble and meek submissiveness, sud- 
denly changed to that of one used to command, and he made an 
imperious motion with his hand, to enforce his words. 

Gustave had not time to reflect at the moment upon the strange 
coupling in one breath of the most antagonistic aspirations—the 
eall fur ghostly comfort and the desire for the gratification of the 
deadliest of human passions ; but only hesitating a moment as to 
whether the old man should be left alone while he fulfilled his 
commission, though seeing, in fact, no other way, a new gesture 
of impatience from the sieur decided him instantly to start, first 
for the office of a notary, which happened to be nearest; to him he 
gave directions, so that he might instantly proceed to the execu- 
tion of his office, and then hurried onward towards the Convent 
les Capuchins. 

The business of priest, the revolution was about to do away 
with for a time ; however, it was not yet so that a cassock could 
not parade the streets in perfect safety, and Gustave had no great 
diificulty in procuring the services of a gray-haired friar of the 
order mentioned, who accompanied him to his humble atelier. 

The notary was already well advanced with the business with 
which he was occupied, and begged that he might be left alone 
until he had finished his part, since it was desired by the Sieur de 
Beaugarde. This was, of course, assented to; but the artist and 
the priest were not long kept waiting. A few minutes elapsed be- 
fore they were called in. ‘The old man motioned aside the priest, 
as he approached the bed, exclaiming: 

“T am not yet ready for you. I have still something to say to 
this young man, my son.” 

Then feebly taking the hand of Gustave within his own, he 
continued : 

“My good Gustave, I owe to you the happioess of dying here, 
outside of the loathsome dungeon which | have occupied so many 
years. When I entered the walls within which you found me, I 
was still in the prime of life, and loved it as well as I presume 
you do. Now, | have arrived at an age when it is proper for a 
man to die, and I have become thus in adungeon. You may be- 
lieve it was no crime which placed me there—at least no crime 
which would not have been amply punished by the reprimand of 
a tribunal. It was the pride and hatred of a man then all-power- 
ful with the dissolute king, exeited against me by means of which 
I need not speak. Nor am | about to relate anything more than 
is necessary to enable you to understand the bequest which I have 
made, and which you will read at your leisure. Suffice it that 
this personage did me this foul injustice, and I return it with hate. 
I do not know in whose hands my estate in France may now be, 
but I am confident that the property | had in England cannot be 
placed beyond my reach; this, which is itself a fortune, is all 
bequeathed, as you will find, to yourself.” 

The young artist, in astonishment, interrupted the sieur with 
profuse expressions of gratitude. The latter, however, only 
coldly acknowledged these impulsive exhibitions, and proceeded : 

“Deo not be too hasty, my good friend ; you have yet to hear 
the conditions which accompany this gift. The person of whom 
I spoke is none but the Count de Bellisle, or he who pretends to 
possess that title. But I, who am somewhat older than he, kuow 
well the fraud which gave him that name, and the possessions 
which belong to them, thqugh certainly he does not, since he is 
innocent of guilt in that respect. But my revenge will be the bet- 
ter accomplished, if justice can be awarded to him under the guise 
of injustice, if, with the proud belief that he is rightful owner of 
property and title, he can be deprived of both. This is what I 
require you to do, and it is in trust for this object that I bequeath 
you all my wealth. I have left all necessary directions as to the 
proof and means of procedure with mousieur le notary here pre- 
sent; and now I wish you to say, my son, whether you will accept 
and faithfully execute this trust. Will you swear it! Come, 
speak quickly, so that if you are too fuint-hearted to do yourself 
and me a favor, I may still have time to find an agent to execute 
my only wish.” 

“ Certainly this is a strange request, M. de Beaugarde,” replied 
Gustave, “though it is very true that 1 do not despise the chance 
of a fortune, if, as you say, that is justice which is to be done.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is justice for the count which 1 ask,” ex- 
claimed the old man, vehemently. “It is a pity that even money 
will not purchase it. He is a villain and has injured me, and | 
give you money to redress his injury to another. Is not the price 
great enough? or what farther do you ask ?” 

The young artist still hesitated, hardly knowing what to answer 
to a request so unaccountable ; but while he paused, the old man, 
who eagerly watched his countenance, was seized with a sudden 
convulsion, and fell back helpless upon the couch. He made 
ineffectual struggles to speak; his eyes rolled upwards in their 
sockets, and his frame quivered with what was evidently his last 
agony. ‘The priest hastily shoved aside Gustave and the notary, 
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ind displayed the little silver cross which he wore before the 
vufferer’s eyes ; but they were already unconscious, and in a mo- 


ment the Sieur de Beaugarde was a corpse. 

The event was altogether so sudden and unexpected that Gus- 
tave remained for an instant bewildered ; he could scarcely com- 
prehend that it was only yesterday that he had rescued the sieur 
from a hopeless imprisonment, and that this extraordinary history 
contained in the notary’s papers, and this somewhat startling 
death, had intervened in this short space. He permitted the 
notary, therefore, to gather up the papers and take his departure, 
while the priest consented to remain until the offices of others 
could be procured. 

This situation was, after all, an embarrassment to poor Gustave. 
The funeral expenses would drain his purse absolutely of every 
franc ; how, then, was he even to get possession of the pretty little 
sum left him in so timely a manner, and only embarrassed by a 
trust which might not give anything worse than a brief pleasant 
emjoyment? He must see his benefactor interred, certainly, and 
perhaps then his friend the notary would advance for him a suffi- 
cient sum. He consoled himself with this reflection, and decently 
superintended the old man’s funeral before he went to the notary’s 
office on the day following. 

This gentleman, whose name was Lefevre, happened to be over- 
looking some of the papers placed in his custody by the Sieur de 
Beaugarde ; he smiled, therefore, in a very conciliatory manner, 
as he saw the future possessor of this fortune enter his office. He 
rose, indeed, and gave the young artist a very cordial pressure of 


' the hand, which inspired the most favorable anticipations in his 


bosom. 

“There is but one thing,” said the notary, rubbing his hands 
with lively satisfaction, “‘ which casts any doubt upon the business.” 

“T am delighted to hear you say so,” exclaimed Gustave, giv- 
ing in return a warm grasp of M. Lefevre’s hand. “ It is, then, 
already almost a settled affair. This one thing is, without doubt, 
some trifling matter.” 

“ It is necessary to know that the old gentleman, who seemed 
to be an eccentric, really did ever possess any property at all in 
England.” 

“ Ah, is that all?” 

“That little point can be best adjusted by your sending over 
some person to ascertain exactly how the matter stands,” resumed 
the notary. 

“ And I could find no one better suited to the business than 
yourself,” exclaimed Gustave, in a burst of confidence. 

“Tt will cost you but a few thousand francs in advance,” said 
the notary, with increased pleasure ; “and thus you will secure a 
splendid fortune, almost for nothing.” 

“ A few thousand francs in advance—ah!” The young artist’s 
countenance suddenly darkened somewhat. 

“ That is all; it is nothing, you perceive,” said the notary, still 
rubbing his hands. 

“ No—yes—it is nothing when one has a lamp like Aladdin’s; 
but perhaps some generous person like you, M. Lefevre, will lend 
me these few thousand francs ?” suggested Gustave. 

“ Lend them !” exclaimed the notary, ceasing to bring his hands 
in contact with each other; “ah! that is another matter. Per- 
haps monsieur has unfortunately formed the idea that I have 
money to lend. It isa pity that such a mistake should be com- 
mitted.” 

M. Lefevre took « seat at his desk as he said this, and pulled 
down the spectacles upon his nose. 

“ Mon Dieu!’’ muttered Gustave ; “what, then, shall Ido? I 
have not a franc in my purse, and I shall have to copy a picture 
before I can purchase a steak and a bottle of wine for my dinner.” 

The notary did not raise his head, but busied himself with a 
further examination of the papers. . 

“A million francs!” soliloquized the latter; “that is a good 
sum. It is possible I might get it.” 

“You were saying, M. Lefevre—” 

“ That it is a matter of some doubt whether M. de Beaugarde 
did not simply imagine himself possessed of so much money.” 

“Tt is so!” 

“ And if otherwise, there are the chances that by its remaining 
along time unclaimed, he could bequeath only a long suit in 
chancery.” 

“It is precisely as yon say, M. Lefevre,” said Gustave, looking 
very blank. “Here comes, however, our friend the friar Jacques. 
He has come, undoubtedly, to inquire after the soul of the sieur.” 

The friar entered, and fixed the glance of two keen, twinkling 
black eyes upon the countenance of the young artist, and then 
upon the notary. 

“Good-morning, my son,” said he, blandly, addressing Gus- 
tave, while he merely nodded to M. Lefevre. 

They both returned the salutation appropriately, and Gustave 
added : 

“T am here, good father, to look after the will of my benefactor, 
the Sieur de Beaugarde.” 

The priest hastily crossed himself, and raised his eyes solemnly, 
as if uttering a prayer. : 

“It is my anxiety for that poor gentleman which has also 
brought me hither,” said he, in a commiserating tone. “To die 
without the blessing of the church, and in such a state of mind, 
is indeed terrible. I think, monsieur le notary, that the unhappy 
man did not even remember the church in the disposition of his 

” 

“You speak truly,” answered’ M. Lefevre, affecting also a 
solemnity of tone. 

“The sufferings of his long imprisonment must have affected 
his brain,” resumed the friar. “No man could have been so 
neglectful of the welfare of his soul, had it not been thus. Un- 


doubtedly, in his sane moments, he intended to bequeath at least 
half his wealth to the holy church. Do you not think, my son, 
that such a pious intention should be fulfilled ?” 

The keen black eyes of the friar twinkled in a more searching 
manner than before, as he watched the countenance of Gustave, 
and waited for his answer to this undisguised proposition. The 
latter clearly understood the drift of the priest, and perceived his 
anxiety to handle some of the English currency which his bene- 
factor claimed to possess. He reflected an instant, with an expres- 
sion which indicated his desire to escape both from the notary and 
the friar, and then replied : 

“T do not know, good father, that it would not be simply a bar- 
ren bequest ; this learned man, the notary, agrees with you that 
the poor gentleman must have been out of his head, and even 
doubts if he were not dreaming about property in England.” 

M. Lefevre, who did not wish any more fingers in the business 
than was absolutely necessary, hastened to reiterate his doubts to 
the friar. But the latter did not suppose himself blind, and so, 
taking the arm of Gustave, he added : 

“That would indeed be a misfortune. But come, then, my 
son, I have conceived an affection for you, and if there is any 
assistance which you need, it will undoubtedly be offered you. 
Let us walk, if you please, to your lodging, since I desire to speak 
to you seriously upon other matters.” 

Of course, the young artist could not refuse this request of the 
holy man, and, arm in arm, they left the notary’s office, and pro- 
ceeded slowly along the street in the direction of the garret which 
had been the scene of the old man’s death. The two conversed 
constantly until they reached the lodge of the porter, and were 
forced to postpone further indulgence while they made their way 
up the narrow stairs to the fourth landing-place. 

The friar Jacques sat down in the young artist’s atelier before 
the easel, upon which rested the unfinished female head which 
Gustave had recently begun. He condescended to notice the 
work, and complimented the artist upon the beauty of outline and 
feature which was already displayed. 

“It is true your brush might be employed upon worthier sub- 
jects than this, which I take to be a fancy piece,” said he. “The 
history of the church, for instance, affords thousands of the 
sublimest spectacles which the canvass is capable of portraying.” 

“Pardon me, father; this is not exactly a fancy piece, since I 
have undoubtedly seen the original. It is only, however, because 
I wish to preserve the features that I am painting the portrait.” 

Gustave blushed slightly, as he made this confession, under the 
look of the friar. 

“ All such thoughts are vanity, my son,” said the friar Jacques, 
impressively, laying hig_bamd upon the young man’s shoulder. 
“ You should think more upon higher considerations.” 

And so saying, after a moment’s pause, he recommenced the 
conversation which had been broken off on their entrance. The 
priest, with the watchfulness and cupidity of his order, had already 
conceived desipns upon this wealth which should belong to the 
young artist. iie soon ascertained, also, the real state of the 
case, that without assistance, Gustave would be unable to claim 
or come into the possession at all, and this gave him a place upon 
which to stand and maneeuvre for the benefit of his convent, for 
which he hoped to secure a good part of the bequest. And he 
did not leave Gustave, therefore, before the young man, who had 
no other means of proceeding, had placed the whole business in 
his hands. He agreed to recover the legacy, on condition that 
one half should go to the convent to which he belonged. With 
all necessary authority, therefore, to take the papers from the cus- 
tody of the notary, and do everything else essential to be done, 
he left the young man to his reflections. The latter sat and mused 
awhile, and then fell industriously to work with his brush. 


CHAPTER III. 


A NEW TURN IN AFFAIRS. 

One day—it was the same on which the friar Jacques took his 
departure for England, on a mission for the benefit of the church, 
—Gustave walked down upon the quay to see the reverend father 
on board the vessel which was to convey him across the channel. 
The breeze was favorable, and the weather fine, and Gustave re- 
mained and watched with interest the proceedings of the sailors in 
getting the ship under weigh. His reflections were of the most 
pleasing character, since, as he anticipated, the friar’s return 
might make him the possessor of over half a million of francs. 

“ And then,” soliloquized he, “I have got the pleasant task of 
hunting up some lost infant, with especially ugly features, a splay 
foot and a deformed hand—that is the way the description runs, I 
believe. This amusing piece of humanity, who is the true Count 
de Bellisle, I am to be patron of, and help to recover his title and 
estate. Well, it will be a pretty piece of business, I imagine, par- 
ticularly if I happen to find him, which the gods forbid! I had 
much rather not see this splay-footed count. I would hardly be 
willing to be one myself in these times, much less stand sponsor 
for one who has not even got a whole pair of feet to carry him 
over to Coblentz.”’ 

This reverie, which occupied the young man, was broken by the 
approach along the quay of a person who, by his garb, was an- 
nounced to be a countryman. He accosted Gustave with a salu- 
tation, and asked, in a patois quite familiar to the young man, if 
possibly he could direct him to the lodging of Gustave Garnot, 
artist, Rue St. Honore. 

“You could not ask me anything which I can do easier,” an 
swered the other, “since I am myself that very person.” 

“Possible!” exclaimed the countryman, opening wide his eyes 
with astonishment. “ Why, I have given you many a cudgeling 
for stealing my melons, and prowling about the farm, in former 


days, and yet I vow I should not have known you. Why, you 
look almost like one of the dukes or marquises, only, I 


they have a little more finery and ribbons about them.” 


“Mon Dieu! that is sufficient,” interrupted Gustave, who did 
not wish to be reminded of these cudgelings, ete., upon which his 
new friend was so voluble. “But how, then, do you happen to 
be acquainted with me and my little foibles ?” ; 

Parbleu! easy enough,” answered the countryman. “What, 
do you not remember Farmer Gregoire, who used to live in the 
cottage just a little way from the farm of your father—poor man !” 
and he accompanied the ejaculation with a sigh. 

“{Ah! I do remember. But why do you look 80 miserable 
when you speak of my father? Has anything befallen him ?” 

“Poor man—poor man!” again ejaculated Farmer Gregoire; 
“ yes—that is what brings me to Paris, on such @ long journey, 
where I never have been before, and where everything is so won- 
derful. Yes—the poor man has suddenly been taken with a vio. 
lent disease, and the doctors say he will not live a great while; 
and so he is frantic to see you, and would not be contented until 
some one came for you, so that there would be no mistake about 
your getting the tidings.” 

“Certainly, then, I must go immediately,” said Gustave, 
“But what disease is it which afflicts the good old man, my 
father ?” 

“ That makes no difference, because I cannot pronounce the 
hard name which the doctors use. But it is a very bad complaint, 
and I am afraid he will die with it before we can get back to him,” 
said Farmer Gregoire. 

“Let us make haste, then, and we will go as soon as we can get 
our dinner—no, the diligence does not set out until to-morrow, 
and by that time my poor father may be no more. Alas! why 
was I not sooner informed of this? The friar Jacques might have 
gone to England or Egypt, but I would have started directly for 
the cottage of my father.” 

Thus saying, Gustave indicated to his companion the direetion “ 
they were to take in order to reach his lodging, and walked along 
without offering a word, and only replying in monosyllables to 
the numerous inquiries of Farmer Gregoire. Passing the door of 
a café, the curious peasant, who felt the pinching of hunger, and 
was anxious to see how Parisians ate, suggested that they should 
step in and procure the needed meal; to which Gustave silently 
assented, and sat down with his rough companion at a table. As 
he felt no appetite, he busied himself with watching the enormous 
mouthfuls which made their way in rapid succession into the 
stomach of Farmer Gregoire, and with overhearing, also, since he 
could not help it, the conversation of two persons in the.pext. 
box. 

The individuals in question, who were evidently revolutionists, 
and had been engaged in all the events since the storming of the 
Bastille—events which already threatened the dissolution of the 
monarchy, but which, as they belong to history, we have not felt 
called upon to relate,—these individuals, we say, wore discussing 
in a tolerably loud tone the new decree which the Assembly had 
just made, declaring the ecclesiastical property to be national 
property. 

“ Thou art a great fool!’ exclaimed one, “to say that these 
priests ought not to be despoiled, when they, along with the aris- 
tocracy, have plundered and trampled on the people. If they had 
their deserts, they should be packed, every one of them, to the 
Lanterné. All property,” he continued, in a lower tone, “is 
oppression, and the possessor of wealth ought certainly to suffer 
for it.” 

Gustave, who heard these words, reflected instantly upon the 
friar Jacques, his own anticipations, and the imperceptible change 
which had taken place since he entertained similar sentiments. 
“Truly,” soliloquized he, “I am becoming a traitor for the sake 
of a splay-footed count and a fortune. I must be careful not to 
let these honest fellows know what are my expectations, or cer- 
tainly I shall also go to the Lanterné!”’ 

But the young man had but a few moments in which to con- 
tinue his soliloquy ; for Farmer Gregoire had already finished his 
repast, which was more plenteous than elegant. He, however, 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the meal, and the sour wine 
which he allowed himself to indulge in; and then, forgetting his 
solemn errand, requested Gustave to show him some of the won- 
ders about which he had heard so much. In spite of his sorrow, 
the young man accompanied him from the café around different 
parts of the city, and to the theatre in the evening, where Gustave 
was pleased, and Farmer Gregoire delighted, with the noble senti- 


ments of Brutus, and the tragic fate of the man who would have 


sacrificed his country to his ambition. 

Early in the morning, places in the diligence having been se- 
cured for both, they set out for the cottage of Farmer Garnot, 
which Gustave had not visited for along time. The incidents of 
their journey were unimportant, being no greater than those which 
happen every day to individuals, and we shall not, therefore, take 
the trouble to relate them. In due time they reached their desti- 
nation, and the young man was received with transports by both 
his invalid father and his healthy good-natured mother. Gustave 
was somewhat surprised, however, from the account he had re- 
ceived, to find the patient who was so dangerously ill sitting in ® 
big chair by the fireside, at the same time insisting that he was 
not better in the least, but should certainly die before the next. 
morning. The young man was not displeased, however, to have 
left Paris for a time, and listened with satisfaction to his mother’s 
injunction not to think of returning before his father had become 
more comfortable. He was well acquainted with the country 
around, and while he had nothing to do, he should manage, he 
thought, at least to find enjoyment. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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OPORTO, PORTUGAL. 
The landscape on this page 
yen below, embraces a good 

general view of the city of Opor- 
to, as seen from the River Douro. 
Its massive buildings rise from 
the banks defined in profile 
inst the clear sky. the 
middle distance, the masts of the 
shipping stand like the trees in 
a forest ; and in the foreground 
are market-boats filled with char- 
acteristic figures. Oporto is the 
second city in Portugal in rank 
and commercial importance. It 
extends a mile along the north 
bank of the Douro, and up a 
steep declivity, the streets rising 
in terraces one above the other. 
On the opposite side of the river 
are the extensive suburbs of Villa 
Novo do Porto and Gaya, be- 
tween which are immense ware- 
houses for storing wine. For the 
most part the city is well built, 
and enclosed by a wall with 
flanking towers and a strong for- 
tress. m the strand rises a 
broad, well-paved street, with 
causeways on each side leading 
to two equally handsome oblique 
streets. On the side of the hill 
the streets are generally narrow, 
crooked and dirty; but on the 
summit they are broad and well 
kept, while on each side rise ele- 
gant and stately mansions. There 
are eleven public squares called 
Campos, interspe with public 
fountains continually throwing 
up their glittering and refreshing 
waters. ny of the dwelling- 
houses have large gardens at- 
tached to them, filled with noble 
‘trees, and with beautiful shrub- 
and flowers, statues and 
fountains. Indeed Oporto might 
propriately be styled the city 
of rdens and fountains One 
of the most striking public build- 
is the Torre dos Clerigos 
(Tower of the Clergy), attached 
to the church of the same name. 
Near it is a market called the 
Cordoaria, which is well supplied 
with fish, fruit and ————— 
the venders being all women. 
The climate is damp and foggy 
“in winter. The unhealthy season 
commences with the beginning ‘ 
of July, and does not terminate till the end of August. The heat 
during the day is quite oppressive, although a cold wind prevails 
on the river, and a chilling sea-fog comes up the Douro every 
evening at the turn of the tide. Oporto was the capital of Portu- 
until 1174, when the seat of government was transferred to 
bon. In 1805, it was taken and sacked by the French, who 
retained possession of it until 1809, when the British troops crossed 
the Douro, and compelled them to evacuate the city. Having 
taken sides with Don Miguel; it was besieged in 1831-32 by the 
troops of Don Pedro, and during the leaguer, which lasted over a 
year, much of the city was destroyed and trade prostrated. 


MODE OF INTRODUCING TURKISH WOMEN. 


INTRODUCING TURKISH WOMEN. 

The first a on this page represents a phase of Oriental life 
not very pleasant to contemplate. Three Turkish women are 
about to be introduced to their lord and master. Closely shrouded 
to guard against profane regards, only their eyes are visible. Even 
their feet are concealed in heavy babouches, or slippers. We must 
not forget, however, that the women of the East are insensible to 
their degradation. They are contented inmates of the harem. 
The daughters of Circassian chieftains have no attachment to their 
homes, and look forward with delight tothe time when, surrounded 
by splendid pleasures, they shall lead the idle life of the seraglio. 


MO 

Money is a oy institution. 
It buys provender, satisfies jus- 
tice, and heals wounded honor. 
Everything resolves itself into 
cash, from stock jobbing to build- 
ing churches. ildhood craves 
pennies, youth aspires to dimes, 
manhood is ewaved by the mighty 
dollar. The blacksmith swin; 
the sledge, the lawyer pleads for 
his client, and the judge decides 
the question of life and death for 
his salary. Money makes the 
man, therefore the man must 
make money, if he would be re- 
— by fools ; for the eye of 

e world looks through golden 
spectacles. It buys Brussels car- 
pets, lace curtains, gilded cor- 
nices and rich furniture, and 
builds marble mansions. It 
drives us to 
equipages, and pays the rent 
the best pew. It bays silks and 
jewelry for my lady. It com- 
mands the respect of gaping 
crowds, and insures obsequious 
attention. It enables us to be 
charitable, to send Bibles to the 
indigence. It gilds the rugged 
scenes of life, A spreads over 
the stony path of existence a 
velvet carpet soft to our tread’ 
the rude scenes of turmoil are 
encased in a gilt frame. It bids 
care vanish, soothes the anguish 
of the bed of sickness, stops 
short of nothing save the grim 
destroyer, whose relentless hand 
spares none, but levels all mortal 
distinction,. and teaches poor, 
weak humanity that it is but dust. 
Thus wealth pauses on the brink 
of eternity ; the beggur and the 
millionaire rest side by side be- 
neath the sod, to rise in equality 
to answer the final summons.— 
Dye’s Wall Street Broker. 


STATE BED, 

There was lately on view at 
Manchester, England, previous 
to its shipment to Alexandria, a 
splendid state bed in electro sil- 
ver, one of six manufactured for 
the late Abbas Pasha, of Egypt, 
who had ordered them in con- 
templation of his son’s marri 
with the d ter of the Sultan The head is composed of ele- 

ant polished work, pierced out of the solid metal, and surmounted 

y rich Italian foliage. The foot, beautifully harmonizing, is 
formed of richly-chased open work, enclosing an arabesque shell. 
The sides are-proportionately lower, and are composed of Italian 
scrolls, the whole being “shown up” by a crimson velvet lining. 
The base is an elaborate guilloche ornament. The pillars, whi 
are brilliantly polished, support a light and beautiful piece of foli- 
age grouped in arabesque arches. Two others of the six orderéd 
are of the same pattern ; and the remaining three are camp-beds 
for travelling. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SWEPT AWAY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


When the summer days were over, 
When the summer breezes still ; 
But instead, the plaintive wailing 
Of the north wind down the hill ; 
When the elm-trees tossed their branches 
Bare and brown above the roof, 
And the heart-enlivening sunbeams 
Held painfully aloof, 

When the sombre skies of autumn 
Curtained mournfully the scene, 
And the thousand tongues of Nature 

Lamented what had been, 

Were the leaflets of the forest, 
Withered, faded, sere and gray, 
By the rude hand of the north wind 

Swept away. 


Swept away—and faintly rustling, 
Were hurried o’er the ground ; 

(How like a solemn death-watch 
Was that sad, funereal sound ') 

Some were floated on the streamlet 
As it sobbed along its bed, 

Some were scattered through the woodland 
In a carpeting of red, 

And some still rustied faintly 
Along the cumberei ground, 

Till they formed a leafy covering 
Upon a lonely mound, 

Where reposed the silent sleeper, 
Who was, in her dawning day, 
By the hand of Death remorseless 

Swept away! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE INNOCENT MURDERERS. 
A STORY OF MARYLAND. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


One of the most lonely dwellings I ever saw, was while travel- 
ling some few years ago in a secluded part of Maryland. It was 
in the midst of fields, approachable only by a sequestered lane. 
Nothing met the eye, as one looked east, west, north or south, but 
wide-spread marshes or low wooded hills. ‘The house was partly 
in ruins when I saw it, but many years ago, they say, it hada 
comfortable and enviable look, for its then owner, Mr. Barton, 
was well todo. The chief objects of his life were money-getting 
and self-indulgence, and if these could be accomplished, he cared 
nothing for the comfort of those by whom he was surrounded. 

Three years before the date of this story (1793) Barton had 
taken unto himself a wife, whom, that his purse-proud ostentation 
might be swelled, he had sought, not among the daughters of the 
neighboring planters, but among the more fashionably educated 
ladies of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Barton had been induced to yield her hand to her moneyed 
suitor, because the marriage gave her a decided position in life, 
made her mistress of a good house, and secured her a position for 
the rest of her days. But she could not bring herself to regard 
her husband with complacency, much less with love. She took 
no interest in his daily conversation, despised his companions, 
loathed his drunkenness, and held his understanding in utter con- 
tempt ; in fact, the planter and his wife had nothing in common. 
In one thing, however, a perfect resemblance existed between 
them, namely, in a determination to indulge at any cost or sacri- 
fice on the part of others, the most selfish impulses. If the hus- 
band was brutal and low-minded, the wife was petulant and im- 
perious. The neighbors nick-named her “ Her Majesty ;” and 
truly majestic was she in person, general bearing, and haughty 
beauty. 

But her arrogant loftiness of disposition did not. secure her 
against the influence of love. When she stood at the altar on her 
wedding-day, this passion had never been felt by her; and we 
have seen that her husband was incapable of awakening it. At 
length, miserably for herself, her affections became fixed on one 
of her own servants, a good-looking, rather well-informed fellow, 
about twenty years of age, who had been engaged by Barton as 
superintendent of the laborers on the estate. The young man, 
who was not wanting in sagacity, no sooner perceived the favor- 
able impression he had made on the heart of his handsome mis- 
tress, than delighted by the discovery, and hoping to make it an 
agent for his advancement, he resolved to deepen the effect by the 
most obsequious attentions to Mrs. Barton’s slightest wish, by en- 
tire devotedness of manner, and by indirect flattery, which, subtle 
and well disguised as it was, could not fail to be appreciated by 
the lady. 

Yielding to the guilty flame, but trembling at the idea of vio- 
lating her marriage vow, Mrs. Barton’s thoughts were perpetually 
engrossed in considering by what methods the life of her husband 


‘could be undermined, so.as to enable her in the event of his death 


to be united in wedlock to Ralph Vinton, for whom she had con- 
ceived so violent a passion. She resolved, therefore, to try her 
utmost, and accordingly provided herself with a quantity of arsenic 
to be administered from time to time in small portions, so as to 
make the meditated death of Barton appear like the result of 
gradual decay. 

That this design might be accomplished with the greatest free- 
dom from suspicion, Mrs. Barton discharged her female servants 
then at the house, and hired two others of feeble wit and sluggish 
perception. The new servant girls were named Jane Lowden 


and Maude Clebbold. Lowden was a light-hearted creature, 
perpetually giggling when no motive for laughter existed; and 
Clebbold was a heavy, lampish, dull wench, with a tendency to 
sullenness, which had latterly increased upon her in consequence 
of a disappointment she had sustained in a tender point, at the 
hands of one Joseph Hadiock, a butcher. Joseph had left her for 
another sweetheart, a young woman who had saved in service full 
a hundred dollars more than Maude had been able to accumulate. 

The horrible plot of Mrs. Barton could not, however, be put in 
practice so readily as she at first imagined. The planter, disgust- 
ed with his wife’s arrogance and ill-temper, took many of his 
meals from home. He could not ever drink with satisfaction in 
her company ; for her sour rebukes, as he often said, turned the 
very liquor.into poison, little suspecting that he was not talking 
metaphorically. He therefore contracted a habit of boozing on 
an evening with Hadlock, who was a man after his own heart. 

Though Mrs. Barton found in her husband’s frequent absence 
an obstacle to her designs on his life, she nevertheless resolved to 
turn it to account in improving her intimacy with Ralph Vin- 
ton ; and apprehending nothing from the observation of the sim- 
ple women she had purposely selected, our dame invited the young 
man to sit with her in the parlor during the long and dreary win- 
ter evenings. By this kind of indulgence her mind became more 
and more alienated from her. husband, and she grew the more im- 
patient to get him out of the way, that the great obstacle to her 
marriage with Vinton might be removed. 

One evening as she and Ralph sat together, Mrs. Barton seemed 
more than usually absent in her manners, and some time passed 
without her speaking to her companion. Vinton became alarmed ; 
he feared that a discovery of her partiality for him had occurred, 
and that he should be sent away from the best place he had ever 
been in. He was resolved, however, to know the worst at once. 

“Why, what in the name of wonder is the matter this even- 
ing?’ he asked. “I'd rather not stay here to see you so dumb 
and distressed, unless you'll tell me how I can relieve you.” 

“Tam unhappy, Ralph—you must see that.” 

“‘T have long seen it,” he replied 

“ And cannot you guess the cause ?” she asked. — 

This was indeed a home question. Ralph was puzzled to an- 
swer it. He knew well enough from his own observation that his 
mistress loathed her husband, and he was pretty nearly as certain 
that she loved himself. Still he was afraid to hazard a reply 
which should involve a declaration of either of these tacts, and he 
therefore remained silent. 

“Task you, Ralph,” repeated the lady, “if you cannot guess 
the cause of my unhappiness ?” 

“My master being so much from home nights, that’s it, I sup- 
pose,” at length he muttered. 

“No, Ralph, that is not it,” rejoined his mistress. ‘“ “ou know 
if it were not for that, you would be more lonely than you are at 
present in this dull, stupid house ; for I cannot deem either Jané 
or Maude fit company for you; and as we may as well be in a 
desert as here, it delights me when I can contribute in any way to 
your comfort. I say I am glad it is reserved for me to do this.” 

Mrs. Barton had never before spoken so plainly. Though 
Ralph had long suspected what was passing in her heart, he could 
hardly believe his ears. He did not need any further hint. 
Transported beyond bounds, he threw himself at her feet, thanked 
her from his heart for her condescension to onejso wnworthy, de- 
clared that he was ready to sacrifice his life in her service, and 
finally seized her hand, and pressed it eagerly to his lips. This 
passionate homage was gratifying to the vanity of Mrs. Barton, 
but the knowledge she had acquired brought the dreadful convic- 
tion that she had forfeited her last slight pretence to the character 
of an honest wife, and had degraded herself in her own esteem. 

“I must not suffer this, Ralph,” she said, artfully. “ It is true, 
I have cause enough to detest Mr. Barton, but let me not forget 
that Iam married. No, no, let me never forget that.” 

The young man was astute enough to see through this at a 
glance, and knew that the destiny of his mistress was in his own 
hands. He felt, nevertheless, that he should best secure the ob- 
ject of his ambition by dissembling. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he exclaimed. “I was overcome by 
gratitude, but I faithfully promise never to offend again.” 

“‘Offend—I did not say you had offended, did I? I meant 
nothing more than to express my belief that as a wife, I had no 
right to listen to such protestations from a lover. Ah!” said she, 
coloring deeply, “what dangerous word has escaped my lips ? 
Forget it, I beseech you.” 

“Never, dearest madam!” ejaculated Ralph. “ You have 
bestowed on me a title which I will relinquish only with life.” 

“ Ralph!” 

“T have said it,” returned he. “I'd die rather than recall my 
words.” 

“Ralph, you cannot mean what you say to me, who you know 
am married. Besides, I declare, Ralph, you will make mé quite 
vain—perhaps unhappy—if you persist in such language. Were 
T, indeed, a widow—” 

She paused. The utterance of the word seemed to fix both 
parties in mute abstraction. Unconscious of time and place, their 
minds became the prey of distracted suggestions. From this 
trance they were roused by Barton’s well-known footstep on the 
frost-bound earth as he reeled home from the tavern. 

“ My husband !” exclaimed Mrs. Barton, rousing Ralph from 
his reverie. “ Good-night. We will speak of this again to-mor- 
row evening. Good-night, dear Ralph.” 

Hastily pressing her hand, the young man disappeared through 
a door leading to the kitchen. 

Barton returned inflamed both with liquor andrage. Hadlock, 
whose dealings often led him to the farm, had noticed the favor in 


which Ralph was held by his mistress, and thinking to ingratiate 
himself with Barton, disclosed on this evening his suspicions, 
The jealous planter resolved on placing a spy on his wife and 
Ralph, and induced Maude Clebbold to keep an observant eye on 
her mistress and acquaint him with her movements. The girl, 
hoping that the promised rewards would aid her in gaining the 
lost affections of Hadlock, readily lent herself to her master’s 
wishes. 

On the following night Mrs. Barton and-Ralph were again 
closeted as usual, in the parlor, where Clebbold waited on them ag 
they took their coffee together by the fireside. The perilous na. 
ture of their conversation on the preceding evening weighed on 
their minds, and they were silent and embarrassed during the 
meal ; but when Maude had cleared the table, and they felt secure 
from interruption, Mrs. Barton broke the silence. 

“TI have been thinking of our discourse last night, Ralph,” 
she observed. ‘ Do you know what you said to me?” 

“ Alas, full well!” he answered. How could I ever forget it? 
What passed on both sides rung in my ears all last night. I could 
not sleep for meditating on it. I feel that in expressing myself 
as I did I commjtted an unpardonable fault. I shall never be 
happy again.” 

“Why not, Ralph? I will no longer dissemble. I wish I was 
unmarried. You are dearer to me than I can express. No other 
man ever possessed my heart. Nay, start not; would that my 
husband were dead and buried! I should then have property 
enough for you and me, and we could be married.” 

There was a pause in the conversation again. The fiendish 
suggestion which had assailed Ralph on the former night took 
possession of his mind, and his face became wild and haggard 
with its promptings. Mrs. Barton divined the object of his 
thoughts. It was doubtless the same as that on which she had 
herself brooded. 

“Why, Ralph, should there be any secrets between us?” she 
said, with sudden effort. ‘This man stands between us and our 
happiness. He is a sot—a wretch not fit to live. I am deter- 
mined to compass his death. In one word, will you assist my 
design ?” 

“ And be a murderer ?”’ returned Ralph, shudderingly. “You 
cannot surely mean that? Besides, detection is sure to follow.” 

“Nothing of violence is intended, Ralph—Heaven forbid! 
See here,” said his mistress, producing a paper containing the 
arsenic with which she had provided herself. ‘This powder, by 
repeated small doses mingled in his drink, will effect the purpose.” 


Mrs. Barton had now brought boldly the matter to issue. Her 
very life, to say nothing of her love, would hang on the words 
Ralph might speak. Ralph was fascinated. The glance of her 
lustrous eyes subdued the last remnant of his compunction. 

“What would you have me do?” asked he, in a trembling 
voice. “I'll obey you, come of it what may.” 

“Do you not often carry for Barton a case bottle of vile spirit 
when you are out in the field together ?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” returned Ralph. 

“Puta small portion of this powder in it,” continued Mrs. 
Barton, “and give him the liquor. When the bottle wants filling 
repeat the infusion. In a week or two, if this plan be steadily 
pursued, he will fall sick. When I have him at home on a sick 
bed, I can do the rest, and then, dear Ralph, we shall be happy.” 


Happy! how fearfully the word smote on the ears of the young 
man. But the temptation was too great to be resisted. The hor- 
rid spell was on him, and he could not shake it off. 

“T consent,” he gasped, drawing closer to his atrocious com- 
panion. 

“ Thank you—thank you, dear Ralph,” murmured Mrs. Bar- 
ton; and she leaned her head on the young man’s shoulder. 

At this moment Maude entered the room. The guilty plotters 
started as the door was opened. But Clebbold, with a vacant 
face, asked if her mistress rang the bell, and being answered 
negatively, withdrew. 

A thaw having come on in the night, Ralph and Barton went 
out together on horseback the following morning into the fields to 
ascertain the state of the land preparatory to some agricultural 
operation. The planter had had no opportunity of questioning 
his spy as to her watchfulness, otherwise it is not probable he 
would have taken Ralph with him on his rounds. As it was, he 
was unusually taciturn and sullen with his companion. After 
they had ridden together some time, Barton asked for the spirit 
bottle, which, together with a small glass, enclosed in a leathern 
case, was so contrived as to fit into Ralph’s holster. Congratu- 
lating himself that the motion of his horse had kept the drugged 
liquor in a well mingled state, Ralph handed Barton the case. 
The latter filled the glass and returned the bottle into Ralph’s 
hands. As, however, Barton lifted the dram to his lips, he paused 
on perceiving the turbid appearance of the spirit. 

“ Something’s the matter with this rum,” said he. ‘“ The bot- 
tle is foul, I suppose.” 

Still he held the glass before his eyes, until, in a few moments 
a powder was visible at‘the bottom. Ralph’s heart sank; he 
could hardly keep his seat in the saddle. 

“This is a queer thing,” said Barton. ‘Those infernal dis- 
tillers are forever tampering with one’s liquor. I wonder what 
new trick they’re at now? I'll have this looked to. Here, Ralph, 
take the glass and hand me the bottle.” 

The moment was critical. One chance only remained, and that 
was attempted. Reteiving the glass from his master’s hand, 
Ralph, by a manwuvre quick as lightning, made his horse start, 
and both bottle and glass, falling to the ground with a sudden 
jerk, were dashed to fragments. Barton vented his pique by 
cursing the skittish beast ; and Ralph breathed again, but he de- 
termined never more to try that experiment. 
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Having accomplished his agricultural investigation, the planter 
dismissed his attendant, and spurred onward to the tavern, that 
he might there indemnify himself for the loss of his dram in the 
field. Ralph returned home to his mistress, acquainted her with 
what had happened, spoke of his narrow escape, convinced her 
that the poisoning scheme would not do, but professed his deter- 
mination to destroy Barton in some sudden and violent way. 


“Barton often goes to bed drunk,” said the infatuated young 
man. “ Absent yourself from him some night, dear mistress, and 
V’li smother him as he lies in his bed.” 

“ Agreed,” responded Mrs. Barton. ‘ Let us now separate. 
I do not like Clebbold’s prying looks of late. Though she is a 
fool, the girl’s inquisitive manner annoys me.” 

Ralph kissed his mistress’s hand, and advancing toward the 
door, thought he heard the shuffle of retreating footsteps. On 
darting to the kitchen, Maude was at a washtub, elbow deep in 
suds. “I was mistaken,” thought he. 

Mr. Barton’s house was divided by the entrance hall into two 
portions. The side usually occupied by the family (the other be- 
ing more for show than use) had two rooms on the ground floor, 
besides what was called an outhouse. Over these were two cham- 
bers ; the first from the landing-place was called the kitchen 
chamber, being over the kitchen. Out of this was a door leading 
into the other chamber, which being over the parlor was called the 
parlor chamber, and could only be entered through this door. On 
the other side of the landing-place was a bedroom, called the out- 
house chamber, and on the same floor, but separated by a lath 
and plaster partition, was another dormitory, to which some back 
steps led from below, it having no communication above stairs 
with the rest of this division of the house. Barton and his wife 
usually slept in the parlor chamber; the kitchen chamber was a 
spare room. Clebbold and Lowden slept in the out-house cham- 
ber, and Ralph Vinton in the adjoining room. In order to give 
the young man an opportunity of killing his master in the night 
when he should think circumstances might favor his design, Mrs. 
Barton, as was preconcerted between her and Ralph, had for 
some nights found a pretence for sleeping alone in the kitchen 
chamber. 

Clebbold had now acquainted the planter that her mistress and 
Ralph were in the habit of sitting together every evening in the 
parlor, and that on oné occasion she had seen Mrs. Barton lean 
her head on Vinton’s shoulder. This was enough; the enraged 
husband drew from the fact conclusions utterly destructive of his 
peace ; and a deadly spirit of revenge took possession of him. 

On the last Friday in December, Barton having sold a bullock 
to the butcher, brought Hadlock home with him early in the even- 
ing. The money for the beast was paid over a bowl of punch, 
and deposited in Barton’s already well-filled purse. One bowl 
was soon followed by another, and the companions drank freely. 
On a third bowl being ordered, Mrs. Barton, about ten o’clock, 
left her husband over bis liquor, and retired to rest in the kitchen 
chamber, taking on this night Jane Lowden with her. Maude 
Clebbold was left to sit up till her master went to bed. In about 
an hour Hadlock wished his friend good-night; and Maude hav- 
ing lighted her master up stairs, went to her own apartment, the 
out-house chamber, carrying with her the candle, which she was 
afraid to leave with Barton in his drunken condition. Ralph had 
been some time in bed, and all about the house was hushed in 
deep repose. 

But Ralph, though he had retired about ten o’clock and pre- 
tended to go to bed, had taken off only his coat and vest, and lay 
down with the rest of his clothes on. He had observed that his 
master drank profusely with Hadlock on this evening ; and con- 


* cluding he would go to rest intoxicated, supposed he might at- 


tack him with advantage. Ralph, therefore, resolved to make his 
attempt that night as soon as the farmer should have fallen into 
his first sleep. Haunted by this monstrous intention, the young 
man lay awake, listening to hear his master go to bed. He ac- 
cordingly heard him pass to his chamber. Having waited half an 
hour after that, and found that the house continued in profound 
stillness, Vinton concluded that Barton had fallen asleep, and re- 
solved that he should wake no more. But the planter did not go 
to bed. He sat in the dark meditating on the disclosure made to 
him by Clebbold. 

Ralph had given no intimation to his mistress of his having 
determined to commit the murder that night, nor did he know 
but that as his masjer lay alone in the parlor chamber she re- 
pased in equal solitude in the kitchenchamber. Leaving his bed, 
and having on his feet a pair of list slippers, Ralph descended to 
the kitchen, then mounting the staircase and going with noiseless 
steps through the room in which his mistress lay, he entered Bar- 
ton’s chamber and passed his hand gently over the bed-clothes. 
What was his amazement on discovering that his intended vic- 
tim was not there! During his brief stay in Barton’s room he by 
accident shuffled off one of his slippers, which not being able to 
find, as he was confused and without a light, he left behind him 
on his retreat from the apartment. By this time Ralph, unsus- 
pected, had regained his apartment. Having now abandohed his 
murderous design for that night, he took off his clothes and lay 
down to rest. 

Both within and without the house the silence that prevailed at 
this tinse was utterly unbroken. It was the dead of night. The 
frosty air was untroubled by the slightest breath of wind. Heavy 
sleep lay on the. eyelids of all the inmates, guilty as several of 


© them were—when, hark! a dismal shriek is heard rending the 


dumb calm—one shriek, and then all again was still! It started 
Ralph from his slumber, and wakened Mrs. Barton. In her first 
alarm, the terrified woman wakened Jane Lowden. Intently lis- 
tening as they sat up in bed, Jane and her mistress heard a low, 
faint moaning in the parlor chamber, as if some one was in 


agony. Being scared with terror, Jane begged her mistress to 
get up; but Mrs. Barton having by this time recollected the hor- 
rid plan devised by her and Ralph, and concluding that the deed 
was being perpetrated, told her servant they had better be still. 
In about two minutes the moaning ceased, and Ralph rushed into 
the room as much alarmed as the two women. 

“Emma, O, Emma!” he exclaimed, then for the first time in 
his life addressing Mrs. Barton by her Christian name. 

“Be composed,” said she; “ nothing has happened to me.” 

“ But,” pursued Ralph, “ you heard the shriek ?” 

“T did, and am wild with fright,” she replied ; “but do not 
allude to it any more, or you will drive poor Jane, who is here 
with me, out of her senses.” 

“ Jane hero?” exclaimed Ralph, in surprise. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Barton. “I fear your master is mur- 
dered. Go and strike a light while we get up, and let us see what 
has happened.” 

In a short time Ralph procured a lighted candle, and knocking 
at his mistress’s door, was bidden to come in and pass to the par- 
lor chamber, in order to ascertain what was the matter. Mean- 
time the women crossed the landing-place to the other room, that 
they might be away from the fatal spot. Here they found Cleb- 
bold, who also had been scared by the dreadful shriek. In amin- 
ute or two Ralph returned with pale and haggard looks, and said 
his master was dead. Lowden cried out, “ God forbid!” and im- 
mediately procuring another light went with Clebbold into the 
parlor chamber to bé convinced. 

Ralph and his mistress were left close together. 

“ So then,” said she in a low voice, “at last the deed is done.” 

“Even so,” replied Ralph. 

“ Did he give you much trouble ?” 

“ Me!” responded Ralph. 

“T mean did he struggle violently ?” 

“ As I shall answer in heaven or hell,” said Ralph, “I know 
nothing of his death !” 

Mrs. Barton looked at Ralph as if she would penetrate his very 
soul. 

“I believe you,” said she. “Can he have expired in a fit?” 

“T know not,” replied Ralph. “I was afraid to look much at 
him. Janeand Maude will tell us more. Hush, here they come!” 

Vain was every endeavor to discover the murderer. The affair 
was veiled in unspeakable mystery. A coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death, and so for a time the matter ended. 

Soon after this event, Clebbold left her place, and was married 
to Hadlock. Jane Lowden was sent away; and Mrs. Barton 
and Ralph, delighted that their purpose had been accomplished 
by other agency than their own, though by whom they were igno- 
rant, waited impatiently for the Tie when the widow could throw 
off her weeds and be a bride again. 

But the guilty pair, guilty in intention though not in deed, were 
not to be so rewarded. Maude, soon after her wedding, informed 
a magistrate that she had overheard Ralph tell his mistress he 
would smother her husband some night when he was intoxicated, 
and this deposition agreeing with other circumstances, the two were 
apprehended and subsequently executed, protesting their inno- 
cence. It was not until many years afterwards that the actual 
murderer was known. The clergyman of one of the parishes 
of Baltimore was summoned to the deathbed of an oldman. He 
confessed to the minister that he was the man who killed Mr. 
Barton in the year 1763; that tempted by his gold, he had in- 
duced one of the female servants to secrete him in the house till 
midnight ; that he had then entered Barton’s room meaning to 
steal a bag of guineas which he knew the other had in his pocket, 
that Barton awoke, and a deadly struggle ensued, which ended 
in the murder of the victim. The wretch had hardly strength to 
tell his story before he breathed his last. It is needless to add 
that this man was Joseph Hadlock the butcher. 


THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF SLEEP. 


A writer in a medical journal says :—‘'The human body re- 
quires intervals of rest, for repairing the waste caused by the 
wear and tear of activity. This interval is the period of sleep. 
During this period the functions of the brain and spinal cord are 
suspended (but not of the sympathetic system), and hence phy- 
siologists have supposed that nervous energy was exhausted. But 
it would appear better supported by facts, to believe that the nerve 
force is not exhausted, but simply prevented from exercising its 
effects on the body, as a timepiece may be stopped by touching 
the pendulum, though the power of the spring is by no means ex- 
hausted. It would appear that the cause of sleep does not com- 
mence with the nerves, but originates in the muscular system, and 
thence reacts on the brain. ‘Thus, the blood-vessels, in virtue of 
their muscular fibres, possess the property of tonicity—a property 
independent of the nervous system. After the exertions of the 
day, the muscular system becomes relaxed, the blood-vessels lose 
their tonicity, become dilated, and the blood in them presses upon 
the nervous centres contained in their unyielding cases,—the cra- 
nium and spinal canal. That the tonicity of the vessels is less 
before sleep than immediately after, is shown by the fact that the 
pulse is less excitable and less frequent in the evening than in the 
morning.” 


YOUTHFUL SHREW DNESS. 


The Portsmouth Journal, in its last column of “Rambles about 
Portsmouth,” relates the following anecdote of one Captain John 
Salter, who flourished in that neighborhood in days of yore: “One 
event in the early life of Captain Salter, although not of much 
interest, shows his calculating cast when a boy. A stranger of 
some show and bluster one day called, and, desirous of oe 
Newcastle, he asked the boy to row him down. Nothing was 
about pay, and so the young ferryman, to test his honesty, landed 
him on one of the islands on the way. The man jum on shore, 
supposing he had reached Newcastle, telling the lad that he should 
meet him in town some day and pay him. ‘The boat was put off 
speedily. The stranger finding himself the sole inhabitant of the 
island, called for Gglter to return. He, however, was not to be 
trifled with, and sdying ‘ Perhaps we shall meet some day in town,’ 
he left him to the sole possession of the island.” 


SHUTTING DOORS. 


“Don’t look so cross, Edward, when I call you back to shut 
the door ; grandmother feels the cold wintry wind ; and besides, 
you will have to spend all your life shutting doors, and might as 
well begin now.” 

“Do forgive me, grandmother ; I ought to be ashamed to cross 

u. But what do you mean? I am going to college; and then 

am going to be a lawyer.” 

“ Well, admitting all that, I imagine Squire Edward C 
will have a good many doors to shut, if he ever makes much of a 
man. 

“ What kind of doors? Do tell me, grandmother.” 

“Sit down a moment, and I will give you a list. 

“Tn the first place, the door of your ears must be closed against 
bad language, and evil counsel of the boys and young men you 
will meet with at college, or you will be undone. Let them once 
get possession of that door, and I would not give much for Ed- 
ward C——’s future prospects. 

“The door of your eyes, too, must be shut against bad books, 
idle novels, and low, wicked newspapers, or your studies will be 
neglected, and you will grow up a useless, ignorant man; you 
will close them sometimes against the fine things exposed for sale 
in the shop windows, or you will never learn to save your money, 
or have any left to give away. 

“ The door of your /ips will need especial care, for they guard 
an unruly member, which makes great use of the bad company 
let in at the doors of the eyes and ears. The door is very apt to 
blow open; and if not constantly watched, will let out angry, 
trifling, or vulgar words. It will backbite, sometimes, worse than 
the winter’s wind, if it is left open too long. I would advise you 
to keep it shut much of the time, till you have laid up a store of 
knowledge, or at least, until you have something valuable to say. 

“The inner door of your heart must be well shut against temp- 
tation, for conscience, the doorkeeper, grows very indifferent if 
you disregard his call; and sometimes drops asleep at his post, 
and when you may think you are very well, you are fast going 
down to ruin. 

“Tf you carefully guard the outside doors of the eyes, ears and 
lips, you will keep out many cold blasts of sin, which get in be- 
fore you think. his ‘shutting doors,’ you see, Eddy, will be a 
serious business—one on which your well-doing in this life and the 
next depends.” —Mother’s Magazine. 
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INVENTOR OF GAS LIGHTS. 


The inventor of gas lights was a Frenchman, Philippe Le Bon, 
an engineer of roads and bridges, who, in 1785, adopted the idea 
of using, for the purpose of illumination, the gases distilled dur- 
ing the combustion of wood. He labored for a long time in the 
attempt to perfect his crude invention, and it was not until 1799 
that he confided his discovery to the Institute. In September, 
1800, he took out a patent, and in 1801 he published a memoir 
containing the result of his researches. Le Bon commenced by 
distilling wood, in order to obtain from it gas, oil, pitch, and py- 
roligneous acid, but his work indicated the possibility of obtain- 
ing gas by distillation from fatty or oily substances. From 1799 
to 1802, Le Boa made numerous experiments. He established at 
Havre his first thermo-lamps, but the gas which he obtained being 
a mixture of carburetted hydrogen and oxide of carbon, and but 
imperfectly freed from its impurities, gave only a feeble light, and 
evolved an insupportable odor, and the result was, that but little 
favor was shown to the new discovery ; the inventor ultimately 
died, ruined by his experiments. The English soon put in prac- 
tice the crude ideas of Le Bon. In 1804, Windsor patented and 
claimed the credit of inventing the process of lighting by gas ; in 
1805, several shops in Birmingham were illuminated > gas, man- 
ufactured by the process of Windsor and Murdock ; among those 
who used this new light was Watt, the inventor of the steam en- 
gine. In 1816, the first use was made of gas in London, and it 
was not until 1818 that this invention, really of French origin, 
was applied in France.—New York Magazine. 


+ > 


CARBON. 


There are a few facts connected with carbon that merit consid- 
eration. Carbonic acid gas, entering the lungs, is a deadly poi- 
son ; but entering the stomach, which lies close under the lungs, 
and is overlapped by them, it is a refreshing beverage. Although 
charcoal, when burnt, gives off the most poisonous gas, it seems 
to be very jealous of other gaseous poisons ; for if it be powdered 
and set about in pans where there is a poisonous atmosphere, it 
will seize hold of poisonous gases, and by absorbing, imprison 
them. Evenin a drop of toast and water the charred bread seizes 
hold of whatever impurities exist in the water; and water passed 
through beds of charcoal becomes filtered and beautifully pure, 
being compelled to give up to the charcoal whatever is obnoxieus. 
If a piece of meat that has already commenced putrefying be 
sprinkled with charcoal, it will not only object to the meat putre- 
fying any further, but it will sweeten that which has already un- 

ergone putrefaction. Although, in the form of gas, it will poi- 
son the blood, and cause speedy stupefaction and death, if it be 
powdered, and stitched into a piece of silk, and worn before the 
mouth as a respirator, it will say to all poisonous gases that come 
to the mouth with the air, “ I have taken this post to defend the 
lungs, and I arrest you on a charge of murderous intention.” 
Such are the various facts connected with carbon ; and they for- 
cibly indicate that those who understand nature’s works are likely 
to receive her best protection.— The Reason Why. 


‘THE VEGETARIANS. 


No naturalist who has examined the teeth of man, and com- 
pared their structure with those of the lower animals, can be of 
the opinion that those who call themselves vegetarians and restrict 
themselves entirely to a vegetable diet, are acting in accordance 
with the dictates of nature. The teeth of man, partaking as they 
do, in a nearly equal degree, of the properties of the herbivorous 
and carnivorous classes of animals, show that he has been des- 
tined to be nourished by both descriptions of food. We do not 
require to refer to what would be sutlicient evidence of the pro- 
priety of using this kind of aliment, viz., the natural instincts of 
man to seek it, or to the superiority in energy and stamina seen 
in those races of mankind who freely use it, compared with those 
who, from circumstances or superstitious observance, do not par- 
take of animal food. The form and structure of the teeth alone 
affords the most conclusive proof that man has been intended by 
his Creator to derive his food in nearly equal degrees from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. ‘They will best preserve their 
constitutions in unimpaired vigor, therefore, who do not confine 
themselves exclusively to the use of either.—Jisbet’s Ligestion 
and the Teeth. 


> 


Fortune has been considered the guardian divinity of fools ; 
and, on this score, she has been accused of blindness ; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her sagacity, when she 
helps those who certainly cannot help themselves.—Lacon. 
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GRAND RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL OF THE MOHURRUM, IN INDIA. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 
The large picture on 
this page represents tho 
nd religious festival of 
the Mohurrum, in India, 
and the pageant of a 
showy procession, with 
images, elephants, ban- 
ners, armed men, carved 
tabernacles, frantic devo- 
tees, and a thousand wild 
incidents and features. 
The object of this festival 
is to recall the death, or 
so-called, martyrdom, of 
Hosseyn, the son of Ali. 
Mohurrum means what is 
“sacred,” or “ forbid- 
den ;” and is the name of 
the first month of the 
Arabic year, and called 
“ forbidden,” because the 
Arabs could not legally 
make war in it. The first 
ten days of Mohurrum 
are called El Azam el 
Madoudat, or the counted 
or measured days—it be- 
ing believed by the Mos- 
lems that in these ten 
days the Khoran was de- 
tached from heaven, to be 
communicated to men, 
and the tenth day is call- 
ed Ashourah. Thus, in the 
89th chapter of the Kho- 
ran, called the “ Dawn,” 
Mohammed makes God 
swear by the ten nights. 
All Moslems keep the fes- 
tival, whether they belong’ 
to the Sunnite, or the 
Shea rite, because it is re- 
garded as the day on 
which Noah came out of 
the ark, and when God 
was reconciled to man. 
But the Shea especially 
honor this as a most me- 
morable festival, because, 
as above stated, it is the 
anniversary of the mas- 
sacre of Hosseyn, the son 
of Ali, and, in their eyes, 
a sort of Christmas of Is- 
lam, if we may be allowed 
the expression. Ali and 
his were 
men of great purity of life, 
religious zeal, sim~- 
plicity of conversation, 
although ignorant of the 
divine = of Christi- 
anity. e campaign, 
which ended fatally for 
Hosseyn, in the sixty-first 
year of the Hegira, or 681 
of the Christian era, at 
Kerbelah, was simply a 
dispute between Jeseed, 
the son of Caliph Moa- 
wieh, and Hosseyn, the 
son of Ali, for the succes- 
sion, or caliphate. Obei- 
dallah, the general of Jes- 
seed, and his men, behav- 
ed brutally to the fallen 
foe. The head of Hos- 
seyn was kicked as a foot- 
ball; “the toes of the 
wicked struck the li 
that the prince of the 
apostles loved to kiss.” 
osseyn was eight years 
of age when his maternal 
grandfather, Mohammed, 
died, and was the favorite 
child of this extraordina- 
ry old man. The Sun- 
nites, although they do 
not repudiate the caliph- 
ate of Abou Bekr and 
Moawieh, have yet agreat 
veneration for Ali and 
Hosseyn; and the most 
venerated mosque of Cai- 
ro, El-Hossaneyn, is that 
which contains the head 
of Hosseyn, preserved in 
silver, Equally abhorred 
by them is the body of the 
rival, Jeseed, which may 
be seen to this day in Da- 
mascus, covered with the 
stones of contempt, flung 
on it on his annive: > 
The Affghans and T 
are mostly of the Sunnite 
rite ; but the Persians, and 
most of the Indian Mos- 
lems, belong to the Shea. 
The annual pilgrimage to 
the mosque of Imaum 
Hosseyn at Kerbelah at- 
tracts thousands of Shea 
from Persia and India ; 
and in every considerable 
Mussulman station of In- 
dia, the festival is kept 
with great magnificence, 
the elephants gorgeously 
decked, banners carried, 
cowlies, dervishes, and 
other fanatics, dancin 
with the most wild an 
frantic excitement. 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
Every school for young ladies 


ASIATIC SKETCHES. a 

Of the two very spirited pictures iil E _ Bek d 
on this page, the a rejoices in its ra 

ical soirée in i e have ‘NWN ARAM) painting, etc., as its er of mu- | 
spoken of some of the sic; and under the hands of these 
music at Manilla as being very fine, two individuals, the whole school, 
their public bands being as goods) = as a general thing, is desired to pass 


some of those in European cities. by teachers and parents. French 
Our engraving, however, does not is studied as an accomplishment ; ; 
represent anything on so extensive dancing, in some schools, is taught / 
or refined a scale, it being eminent- as an accomplishment. The result . 


ly popular at usually is, that when a ng lady 
scene is a shop near Manilla. 


The Chinamen have closed up their 
business for the day, and fully be- | 
lieving in the charms of music, are | 
indulging in the enjoyment of that 1 A i | 

fine and elevating art. An Indian 
is admiring the harmony, his atti- 
tude and look expressing intense ini iN 
enjoyment ; the old game-cock, that nit! i 
indispensable feature in every Ma- . 


is finished off, she can play six tunes 
on the has executed three 
pieces of drawing or painting, which 
papa buys frames for, and hangs up iH 
in the parlor for exhibition to visit- ty 
ors; has “done” a little portfolio if 
in water colors, in which the teach- + 
er’s hand is frequently visible ; has if 


learned to dance, and has achieved 


jpn ANU ee a free run of nineteen French 
nilla scene, where the people are | phrases, which she could not pro- 
keen lovers of cock-fighting as San- nounce correctly to save her life. 


ta Anna, is calmly roosting in a So far there is nothing but show. 


niche in the wall, dozily dreaming 
over victories achieved and battles 
to be fought; the pale ale-bottle 
contains nothing drinkable, but the 
teapot is well filled, and the cigars 
render the harmony complete, in 
every sense of the word. Tea and 
tobacco seem to be considered as 
essentials to life in Manilla. Men, 
women and children, Europeans 
and foreigners, smoke, and all, with- 
out any exception, consume vast 
uantities of the decoction of the 
hina herb piping hot. The China- 
men, by the way, frequently attain 
& very great age, and they attribute 
this longevity, in a great measure, 
to their use of their national bever- 
age as hot as they can drink it.— 
Our second picture on this page ex- 
hibits a curious medley of Euro- 
ns and natives, soldiers and 
civilians, at Hong-Kong, the princi- 
pal figures in the group being a lot 
of Chinese nursery maids, with their 
infantile charges. Very attentive 
and pleasant bonnes are these Celes- 
tial girls, and the European children 
become very much attached to them, 
and soon learn to make their wants 
intelligible through the queer gib- 
berish, half English and half “ brok- 
en China,” in which they converse. 
The British children at Hong-Kong, 
as the picture shows, are ve nok 
overdressed, and are taught the 
abuse of crinoline at tender age. 


Hard by the group of girls is a 


crouching Coolie indulging in a 
whiff. The gentlemen in Chintz 
mitres ate Parsees, without whom 


Principles have not been compre- 
hended, and she has nothing in her 
hands, not even the instruments for 
winning the accomplishments which 
she and her friends imagine she 
possesses. We have seen such 
finished-off young women by hun- 
dreds. They sre picked up by in- 
fatuated young men, and made into 
wives and housekeepers. Our read- 
ers call upon such wives every fair 
They will see the school-girl 
orts in drawing transplanted from 
the old home where first placed, to 
bloom on the walls of the husband 
—an evidence that she was once 
“accomplished.” ‘There stands the 
piano. You ask her to play. She 
sits down reluctantly, and gives you 
one of the immortal six that she 
made you sick of when she first re- 
turned from school), She has not 
learned a tune since. . Her husband 
says, with a sigh, that she has not 
layed any since she was married. 
he cannot even play a piece of 
simple sacred music at sight, to 
accommodate a company of sing- 
ing friends who happen in on a 
Sabbath evening. | You toss her a 
French bon mot, and she stares; or 
you ask her to-render a French 
quotation against which you stum- 
ble in a review, but she * for- 
gotten her French.’”’ You meet her 
at an assembly, and she walks a 
quadrille like an automaton, or 


Wu “stumbles at every change of the 


dance. So you come to the con- 
clusion that she was just accom- 
plished enough to accomplish her 
marriage, and that being out of the 


ae yg would not look like 
itself. ‘These two pictures give a 


' market, her accomplishments could 
; —_ correct idea of everyday life 
an 


be of no further use. And this 
makes up the whole round of life of 
many an accomplished young lady. 
—Republican Journal, 


amusements both in Manilla 
and Hong-Kong. These people are 
our antipodes in almost everything. 
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CHINESE NURSERY MAIDS ON THE PARADE GROUND, HONG KONG. 
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SMILES. 


BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
You who judge by what you see, 
Often fail to judge aright ; 
Stars are shining solemnly 
In the day as in the night 
All the day they lie concealed 
By the glory of the sun; 
But at eve they shine revealed 
In the azure, one by one. 


So the daylight of a smile 
May but veil the human face, 
Hiding, for a little while, 
Every care and sorrow’s trace. 
Look beneath the outward show, 
Through the sunshine to the night ; 
And, from what you surely know, 


Learn to see and judge aright! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE DUTCHMAN’S VISION. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 

Mynueer Commerrrescnh Von was a lucky 
man. He had lived six and twenty years in that planet of the 
solar system commonly known by the name of earth, without any 
of the orbits of his private system ever having gone erratic or amiss. 
He had been blest with a mother, but that he might not be coddled 
into frowardness, she had early been called away; he was blest 
with a father, a fine, heavy-built burgomaster, as round as a 
tureen and as capable of turtle, who usually swore by “a stiver,” 
though now and then, to suit the importance of a subject, he would 
get as high as “‘a guilder,” and who never contradicted his son as 
long as he kept clear of his gouty foot and his tobacco-box. Above 
all, Mynheer Commerfrusch was blest in having neither brother nor 
sister, so that when a boy he had none to pinch and bruise him, 
and when a man, none to count the ducats he spent, or to watch 
the diminution of the common stock. 

With all these blessings cut like a canal round him, we need not 
wonder that Von Brummell’s sorrows drained off gradually from 
the day he was launched into the world, till, by the time he knew 
how to distinguish between joy and sorrow, he had none of the lat- 
ter remaining to analyze. The Dutchman’s only discomfort was 
that he had nothing to do; he found that the florins acted the part 
of those famous German elves, forerunning even his very finger’s 
ends, and enacting his identical purpose before he could stretch 
forth his.arm towards the handiwork. If he thought to walk, a sti- 
ver spurred him into a boat; if he determined to do a good day’s 
work before he ate his dinner, two or three mischievous guilders 
flitted across his eyes and so dazzled him, that for his life, he could 
not help overlooking “the dreadful note of preparation,” and 
stumbling plump upon his knife and fork. 

The mauvais plaisanteries annoyed mynheer to such a degree 
that he actually once went the length of throwing his purse into 
the Zuyder Zee, which rash act, by the way, gave rise to such 
conversation among his relations and friends, that a third cousin 
of his (and in default of issue, his heir), would certainly have gone 
the length of taking out a writ against him of de /unatico inquiren- 
do, had not Von Brummell undeniably proved that before he threw 
in the purse he took out the money. And finding from this speci- 
men that he had nothing for it but still to keep the tormenting 
guilders and stivers, he determined to find out some other way of 
drowning his idle hours than that already tried of drowning his 
purse. 

Full of this resolution he set himself down to think ; but as many 
of our readers may never have had any opportunity of seeing a 
Dutchman in that unusual predicament, a few words of descrip- 
tion may not be here amiss. For fear of the consequences arising 
from involuntary contractions and expansions, both of which 
physical phenomena are liable to occur when a Hollander’s brain 
is put in motion, Mynheer Von Brummell took care to furnish 
himself with a venerable arm-chair which had been in his family 
a century and a half, and was famous in its day for being the 
exact fit for the huge frame of Mynheer Golusty Von Brummell, 
the greatest burgomaster Holland ever knew. 

Having taken possession of this invaluable reli¢ by depositing 
himself, thoughts and all, on its well stuffed cushions, he trans- 
lated his legs, twisted something into the shape of Mercury’s ca- 
duceus, on to the ridge of his right hand arm, by which action his 
upper half was thrust back and safely ensconced in the hinder 
recesses of the seat. With his arms he performed sundry new 
and astonishing evolutions—now beating the air, and now beating 
his breast; at one time raising them on high like the aspiring 
branches of a poplar, and at another sinking them by his side like 
the more modest foliage of a willow ; to all which motions his eyes 
assorted—shkooting out, twinkling in, ogling to the right, squinting 
to the left, as the thought of what he should think about led him 
this way or that. 

But while all these various parts of his body were performing 
their eccentricities, Mynheer Von Brummell’s mough, from which 
organ he had hitherto been accustomed to imbibe all his sensa- 
tions, remained stationary and in one position—open, open, open, 
as the sluices of his own country afters an oyerflow, or as a prodi- 
gal’s purse after a successful Jew’s interview. - It was thus that 
Von Brummell waited for thought, and it was thus that thought 
made him wait three quarters of an hour, till at length, his patience 
all gone, and thought none the nearer, he thus invoked : 


ant, suckweed thought. 


“O, slimy. s 
ou canst not be bought!” 


By guilders 


To his infinite astonishment he discovered that he had uttered a 
couplet. Fate’s decree was clear; he untwisted his legs, took the 
embargo off the arm-chair, and from that moment resolved to be a 
poet. Mynheer Von Brummell’s poetry, however, led him no 
further than the above couplet. He sinned that once, but never 
sinned again. In spite of all his efforts to perpetrate the same 
offence once more, the muse would not come. So for want of the 
real thing, he gave up making poetry, and took to reading it. 

Mynheer Von Brummell now found himself in the right track ; 
his books furnished him with ideas, and he, by a mighty effort of 
the mind, provided the rest. After finishing his own dear, de- 
lightful Dutch authors, he read in the best translations he could 
procure, German horrors, English mysteries, and Italian mira- 
cles. The consequence was natural, the transition easy. Myn- 
heer Commerfrusch Von Brummell became an accomplished 
visionary. 

The first hint his fathet got of what was going on was from the 
young gentleman announcing to him that he intended to turn 
merchant. Mynheer Von Brummell the elder asked no questions ; 
he was not in the habit of doing so; but he said “‘ Goot,”’ and the 
affair was settled. Now some people may be surprised that the 
first act of our hero’s vision should be in a warehouse. We ro- 
quest these people to remember that Mynheer Von Brummell was 
a Dutchman. 

Goods were purchased, clerks engaged, storerooms opened—all 
went on well for three months; but at the end of that time the 
new-made merchant happened to mect Miss Von Schwabb at a 
tea-party ; he liked her with the first cup; he loved her with tho 
second ; he adored her with the third. The tea-party broke up ; 
Mynheer went home, got out all his visionary apparatus, and Miss 
Von Schwabb, in the course of three minutes and a half, was 
created a queen, while her humble servant carried on the effect of 
the picture by constituting himself her generalissimo and com- 
mander-in-chief. As generalissimos never balance cash-books, the 
cash-book was left that evening to balance itself. 

When Von Brummell awoke next morning, Miss Von Schwabb 
was still in his heart. Every minute indented her image deeper 
in his brain, and at her altar he resolved to sacrifice cash-book, 
ledger and journal. In return for this incivility, cash-book, ledger 
and journal sacrificed him, and at the end of three more months 
the merchant was next door to a bankrupt. 

His father, however, stepped in just in time, added such spokes 
as the wheel required, and in a short time the trading vehicle was 
completely repaired and set going again. The old gentleman, 
however, dropped his favorite “ Goot,” and in its place substituted 
“ Der duyvil!” But when Commerfrusch gave him to understand 
that he never intended to ride jn that go-cart again, the burgo- 
master could not express his ast§nishment. Thrice he opened 
his mouth with an essay to speak, and thrice he shut it, having 
uttered nothing. 

This silence was ominous, for it caused his astonishment to 
work inwardly, and in thirteen days, Burgomaster Von Brum- 
mell was as dead in law as Alexander the Great. Commerfrusch 
had sense enough to be sorry for the accident, and yet to be glad 
that it had saved him from a quarrel, for he well remembered his 
father’s old favorite proverb : 

* No wealth till thrifty, 
No wife till fifty.” 
And as he did not relish the idea of waiting four and twenty years 
for Miss Von Schwabb’s charms, he was not sorry to have avoided 
an exposé with the old gentleman. This, however, all belonged 
to the inward man—outwardly he was an example for all dutiful 
sons ; he paid his sire’s debts, received his dues, looked grave on 
all proper occasions, and when he felt dull and inclined to weep, 
stopped his tears by a well timed vision of his‘dear Miss Schwabb. 

It was worth a virtuoso’s while to watch the progress of these 
‘poetical effusions ; one by one they raised their fair subject from 
a queen to an empress, from an empress to an angel, from an angel 
to something unutterable and inexpressible, and from something 
unutterable and inexpressible to “meine vrow Von Brummell,” a 
sad anti-climax to those who are not in love, but to a faithful, 
loving soul, the essence and quintessence of all climaxes. 


Three months appear to have been a cahalistic number, the 
magic period to Commerfrusch. We have already had twice to 
record the progress of that lapse of time, and now again, three 
months had passed over the old burgomaster’s grave. The young 
lover mustered courage to sigh soft nothings in his lady’s ear. 
But what was his surprise, astonishment and despair, when he met 
with rejection in return for all the ideal honors he had bestowed 
upon Miss Schwabb ! 

He would not believe his senses! Ears were false when they 
recorded their oral negative ; eyes equally so when they reported 
their ocular negative. Holland flitted from before his sight ; canals 
sunk ; dykes disappeared ; and, acme of desperation ! he stood on 
a land where the waters of mercy were swallowed in the swamp of 
cruelty. 

In this dilemma, Mynheer Von Brummell betook himself to his 
ancestor’s arm-chair, with a bottle of poison clenched in one hand 
and a death-dealing poniard in the other. He looked first right, 
then left, and his resolution then failed him. He thought of Miss 
Schwabb’s cruelty, and once again he was resolved. He was not, 
however, of Macbeth’s mind—“ If ’twere done when ’twere done, 
*twere well it were done quickly ;”—but wisely concluding that 
this might perhaps be the last opportunity for a vision, he resolved 
to indulge himself in that farewell luxury, and then die for Miss 
Schwabb. 

For this purpose he shut his eyes, and then saw the following 
scene :—All around him was one vast lake, but so glassy and un- 
rippled was its surface, that it might haye been mistaken for Miss 


Schwabb’s looking-glass, had he not perceived floating on it little 
Dutch-built canoes of a fantastic form, in each of which was 
sitting one solitary individual with a huge pipe in his mouth. 

But the principal feature of the picture was a clumsy brig, which 
occupied nearly the centre, and on board of which every rope was 
coiled with the greatest precision, every sail set with the most sys- 
tematic regularity ; yet, strange to say, aloft or below, foreships 
or astern, not a living soul was to be seen. Mynheer Commer- 
frusch was astonished. 

“How comes it,” he thought, “that each little cock-boat is 
manned, while this gallant vessel lies at the mercy of the waters, 
without a soul to care for her?” 

His attention, however, was presently called from this circum- 
stance, by observing these little boats and their cargo were arrang- 
ing themselves on either side of the great ship. This movement 
awakened his curiosity, and he scanned with attention the counte- 
nances of those who were the sailors, and to his astonishment he 
perceived that all those to the right of the vessel bore his own 
similitude, while those on the left were fac-similes of Miss Von 
Schwabb. 

“I see it now,” quoth he; “the great ship is the grave, and the 
Schwabbs do well not to come on my side of it.” 

But while his eyes had been marking this difference, his nose 
discovered another equally ominous. The clouds that arose from 
the pipes of the Brummellites were wafted his way, and they 
smacked of the genuine Batavian flavor. It would have been odd 
if he had not recognized it, for he had relished that same scent 
from his infancy ; but anon, these clouds gave way, and the smoke 
of the Schwabbites played round his olfactory nerves. 

“Faugh!” cried our young Hamlet, “it is West India returns.” 

And again it would have been odd if he had not recognized it, 
for he had detested that same scent from his infancy. 

“The die is cast!” cried he, arousing from his vision; “and 
before yon windmill shall twirl three times, I will man that tall 
ship myself !” 

At this moment a respectable looking old gentleman walked in, 
and in measured language, said : 

“Mynheer Commerfrusch Von Brummell, I would speak with 
you.” 

“Speak then quickly, for I have only a twirl and three quarters 
to spare.” 

“T am the father of Miss Von Schwabb.” 

“T know it!” cried Commerfrusch ; “ and for that you are wel- 
come. Tell her I made her live like a queen, and that I made 
myself die like a hero—see, the last twirl is approaching !’’ 

“She bade me say—” 

“ Death, thou art welcome !” 

“No, not that, but that she thinks, if you please—” 

“One half twirl ends all !” 

“ She has altered her mind—” 

“ Mynheer !”’ cried Commerfrusch, dropping his dagger. 

“ And that in proper course of time, it is possible she may marry 
you.” 

“Then exit poison, and enter dinner !” roared Von Brummell. 
“We'll just settle the preliminaries over my mutton, and then 
Miss Schwabb can be asked to find the time.” 
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ANTI-CELIBACY CLUBS. 


Several female clubs have been formed in the departments of the 
Var and the Gironde, in Paris, for mutual relief against celibacy. 
The original club, after which the others are modelled, has been 
in existence four years. Each member pays ten francs monthly 
to the treasurer. The subscriptions produce annually 24,000 
francs, to which is added the amount raised by two half-yearly 
lotteries, of which the prizes are composed of valuable articles, the 
gift of the members. The original club is composed of two hun- 
dred young ladies. At the end of the year the society is enabled 
to dispose of 30,000 or 40,000 francs, which serve to give a mar- 
riage portion to two or three of the members, chosen by ballot. If 
the fortunate candidates are not married within a year, the money 
returns to the common fund, and additional candidates are por- 
tioned the following year. The members of the club continue to 
pay their subscriptions for ten years after marriage, and are bound 
to facilitate by all means in their power the marriage of their 
former associates. The members of the association, married or 
single, are bound as long as they live to aid and succor their 
fellow-members under all cireumstances.— Albion. 
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TEMPERANCE IN SWEDEN. 


Bayard Taylor, in one of his letters to the New York Tribune, 
writes from Sweden as follows :—‘‘ Drunkenness is a leading vice 
among. the Swedes, as we have daily evidence here. Six years 
ago the consumption of brandy through the kingdom was nine 
gallons for every man, woman, and child, annually; but it has 
decreased considerably since then, mainly because of the manu- 
facture of beer and porter. Sweden and the United States are fast 
proving the fact that lager beer is more efficacious in preventing 
intemperance than any amount of prohibitory law. Brandy-drink- 
ing is still one of the greatest curses of Sweden. It is no unusual 
thing to see boys of twelve or fourteen take their “ finkle” before 
dinner. The celebrated Swedish punch, made of arrack wine and 
sugar, is a universal evening drink, and one of the most insidious 
ever invented, despite its fine flavor. There is a movement of 
total abstinence, but it seems to have made but little progress.” 


IMMORTALITY. 

How beautiful the following from the pen of Prentice, and how 
happy the heart that can see their beauties as he portrays them :— 
“Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come over us with 
a beauty that is not of earth, and thus pass away, and leave us to 
muse on their faded loveliness ; why is it that the stars, which hold 
their festival around their midnight thrones, and set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever moving us with their unap- 

roachable glory? And why is it that bright forms of human 
Seenty are presented to our view, and taken from us, leaving the 
thousand dreams of affection to flow back in Alpine torrents upon 
ow hearts? We are born to a higher destiny than that of earth. 
There is a realm where the beautiful being that now passes before 
us like a meteor will stay in our presence forever !” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ir was a damp, lowery morning in the year 1650. The mists 
had settled dank and heavy upon the Scottish hills ; and from the 
numerous lochs still floated upward a wet, murky fog-bank, which 
was as distressing to the eye as it was disagreeable to the skin. 
From an overhanging rock, almost inaccessible by the deep and 
rugged ravine that ran through it, the castle of Dunottar was 
scarcely visible; but as the morning advanced, the sun lighted 
the highest towers, and gradually clearing off the mists, it showed 
the whole of the rude fortress, standing in its naked roughness 
above the sea. This strong and impregnable castle was the pride 
of Kincardineshire, being the hereditary fortress of the Earls 
Marischal, and having proved its capabilities of defence under 
John Ogilvy, of Barras, who still held his post as governor. 

On the morning of which we speak, had the thick fog cleared 
sooner, Ogilvy might have been seen cautiously looking out from 
the door that opened on the landward side, as if eagerly expecting 
some one. The anxious expression on the governor's face gave 
way to that of cheerfulness, as he beheld a horse slowly winding 
around the base of the rock. He hastily descended the hill, and 
on arriving at the bottom, he eagerly greeted a lady, whom he 
helped to dismount, and accompanied her to the castle. An hour 
elapsed before they again re-appeared. In fact, so warm and 
friendly was tho reception which the governor and Mrs. Ogilvy 
gave the lady, that she lingered longer than she intended. A ta- 
ble had been already spread with the bountiful remains of a real 
Scotch breakfast, in which fish, game and fowl were conspicuous, 
and which the guest was urged to partake with more of hospitality 
perhaps than was actually needed, and which, in these days of 
ultra refinement, would hardly have been deemed polite. 


John Ogilvy, governor of Dunottar, was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
middle-aged man, with strongly marked features, high cheek bones, 
and a mass of light-colored hair, which his wife called auburn, but 
which he persisted in calling red. His wife was a pretty little wo- 
man, with laughing blue eyes, a bright Scottish complexion, and 
a mouth that seemed made for smiles. The visitor, whom they 
addressed as Mrs. Granger, was a noble lady, tall and finely 
formed, and with an intellectual expression on her really hand- 
some face, that interested the beholder at first sight, and which a 
further acquaintance did not disappoint. Her tartan riding-dress 
fitting close to her form, and the hat formed of the same material 
as the habit, with long plumes worn gracefully at the side, and 
long ends of plaid ribbon floating on her shoulder, was a garb in 
which she looked especially well; and the morning ride had 
brought a fresh color into her cheeks, notwithstanding the fog that 
encumbered the atmosphere. ‘ 

Mrs. Granger was the wife of the minister of Kinneff, a man 
whose large heart and brave spirit bespoke him one of the noble 
works of the Creator. Three years before, he had wooed and won 
the daughter of a Scottish laird; and his union with sweet Alice 
Glenburn had been one of almost perfect happiness. Not a step 
in the green lanes or shady woods of Kinneff but had been trodden 
together ; nota poor family that had not experienced their benevo- 
lence, and blessed their presence when they came like sunshine 
into their dwellings. Born to wealth and honors, Alice Glenburn 
had gladly shared the lowly parsonage which was so sweet a home 
when blest with Fergus Granger’s love. Latterly their acquain- 
tance with the family at Dunottar Castle had been a source of un- 
feigned pleasure to the minister and his wife ; nor was it less so to 
the governor and his lady. 

Not even the blockade with which the English had attempted to 
get the castle into their hands, nor the state of close scrutiny in 
which every one was held during the siege, had prevented the 
minister or Mrs. Granger from making their almost daily visit to 
the castle; and frequently the latter would take over large bundles 
of work and stay with her friends until the sewing was completed. 
Once or twice, the English general caused the lady’s pretty cov- 
ered work-basket to be inspected, laughingly declaring that he only 
did it for the pleasure of assisting her to mount again upon her 
steed—a shaggy Shetland pony, not remarkable for his beauty, 
but strong and sure-footed. After this, she fearlessly carried her 
basket, which was a large one, and innumerable packages besides, 
of all shapes and sizes ; and no search was made and no questions 
asked. 

This day the lady had stopped as usual at the English encamp- 
ment, and the general himself had assisted her to dismount for a 
few moments, and then to remount. General Monk was a thor- 
ough-bred Englishman, polite and courtly in his manners, and 
particularly gentle to the ladies. The minister’s wife had made 
quite an impression upon the general, from her uniform cheerful- 
ness, her fine horsemanship, even with such an unpromising sub- 
ject as the Shetland pony, and her ladylike demeanor. On this 
morning the gencral had asked her where her usual bundle of work 
was, and received for an answer that she had left it the day before, 
and was now coming to the castle after it. When an hour or two 
after, he saw her return with a large bundle, he smiled and pointed 
to it as she passed by him. She also smiled, and touching the 
point of her riding-stick to her pony’s back, she galloped off, 
inwardly rejoicing in her escape. 

“‘ There goes a pretty woman,” said the Englishman to an officer 
who stood near. 

“Ts that the reason then that you did not search that large 
package which she carried? Methinks I have seen a peasant wo- 
man undergo closer scrutiny from General Monk’s men, than this 
fair lady was submitted to.” 


“Doubtless. You know, Maywood, that I cannot resist the 
syrens. I believe that I should absolutely abandon this enterprise, 
did a pretty woman ask me to do so.” 

“T do not doubt it—and if the minister's wife was aware of this, 
she would probably ask you.” 

The lady by this time was far off among the hills, and as sho 
re-appeared after being invisible for a while, they could see her 
looking back towards the encampment, and then urging her horse 
into a quicker pace, she was lost from their sight. 

“ The minister of Kinneff must be a happy man,” sighed Col. 
Wilmer. “That countenance must shed a bright light over a 
dreary Scottish manse among these wild hills. But, general, when 
do you raise this siege? Are you not tired of holding watch over 
these dogged Scotch Presbyterians with their sour faces and long, 
lank bodies ?” 

“Not a bit of it, colonel. I rather enjoy their vexation; and 
you see that as it is not a siege that necessarily involves suffering, 
and that I am only seeking to make that stout old governor deliver 
up his castle, with perfect liberty to take himself out of the way 
the moment he capitulates, why, even your soft heart, Wilmer, 
cannot see any great amount of cruelty in the operation. We 
make no war against women or children ; but if Mac Connuill Dhu 
should get into our hands, it would be something to boast of.” 


“Yes, but this old castle— what is the special idea of conquering 
this?” 

“For the treasure which is doubtless concealed beneath its 
arches. Then, too, the regalia, which these Scotchmen value as 
they do their passport to heaven! and which we must obtain, peace- 
ably if they will, but forcibly if we must ; it would be a feather in 
our English caps, if we could but secure it.” 

The siege continued. The venerable castle was surrounded on 
every side. All along the foot of the huge rock that overhung the 
ocean, the English vessels lay at anchor, so near that not the small- 
est boat could pass between ; and on the land side, the minister’s 
wife was, after some days, forbidden to visit the castle without 
submitting to a strict search, so that no food should be carried, 
even in such quantities as might be concealed in her work-basket. 
The fact was that Mrs. Granger had already carried such pro- 
visions to her friends as could be condensed into small quantities. 
Her capacious pockets, unobservable in the heavy folds of her 
tartan dress, had held bottles of wine, packages of portable soup 
and bags of hard-boiled eggs, every time she had passed the Eng- 
lish camp. But now she was compelled to leave off visiting 
them, or run the risk of a search, which she was not inclined to 
submit to. 

Day by day the defence grew weaker, for now the provisions 
were rapidly decreasing. Each day John Ogilvy walked out 
upon the battlements, withshe feeling that he must surrender the 
castle; and as often as he glanced over the preparations of the 
English, he would turn back, with a fresh resolve to hold out until 
death. But other lives were involved in his. His wife, grown 
pale and delicate; was already suffering for the nourishing things 
with which Alice Granger had so long supplied her wants ; and 
‘little Flora Ogilvy, a fair, tender flower, was fading away under 
the same privations. 

There was a desperate struggle in the brave heart of John 
Ogilvy. Had it been for himself alone, the strong man would not 
have murmured ; but those precious lives !—those lives for which 
he would-have willingly died, if, by so doing, he could avert from 
them a single pang—for these he must do what his brave spirit re- 
volted from ; and smothering a terrible sensation at his heart, he 
wrote the articles of capitulation, and they were accepted. Ac- 
cepted, but never fulfilled by the treacherous Southron—for no 
treasure, none of that precious and coveted regalia were found ; 
and for this, Ogilvy and his wife were imprisoned, and even tor- 
tured, to make them discover where it was concealed. Nor did 
the minister of Kinneff and his wife escape their indignities. The 
packages were remembered ; and furious at the idea of being out- 
witted by a woman, Mrs. Granger was subjected to a series of per- 
secutions which no spirit less courageous than her own could have 
endured. 

“The minister’s wife rather foiled you, general,” said Colonel 
Wilmer. ‘It is well said that there is no mischief in which a 
woman is not at the bottom of it.” - 

“Foiled me! By Saint George, I think, Wilmer, that she rather 
fooled me! I have a great mind to swear that a woman’s hand- 
some face shall henceforth be the signal for me to commit some 
terrible severity. .Who would have thought that free and courteous 
bearing could have covered so much deception? But they are all 
alike. Iam glad that not one of their deceitful crew ever drew 
my neck into the matrimonial noose.” 

“Ah, general, I say not so. My own little English Mary is 
innocence and truth itself ; and in truth so did this lofty-looking 
parsoness of Kinneff appear to be.” 

“Yes, the deceitful wretch! With that wicked eye of hers, 
looking straight into your soul, how could a man help believing 


+ her? But she shall be punished in proportion.” 


And so she was, and her friends with her. It was agony to 
Alice to see her husband déalt with by the fierce soldiery, but her 
courageous spirit was cheered by the way in which he bore it. 
Released from their temporary imprisonment, the friends gladly 
clustered once more about the ample chimney of the manse, 
Here the tidings still continued to reach their ears, of cruelties 
practised upon the Moss troopers, whenever these desperate men 
threw theméelves into their hands. 

As yet, the regalia had not been discovered, although numerous 
persons pretended to know where it was concealed. Some per- 
sons believed it to have been carried abroad by Sir John Keith, a 
younger son of the Earl Marischal, ancestor of the family of Kin- 
tore. Others, perhaps, that they were yet in the cellars of the 
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castle, in some unknown concealment to which the hidden spring 
could not be found; but no one knew the true sanctuary where 
these precious relics of a bygone and downtrodden royalty were 
sheltered, except they whose hands had placed them in safety. 

The minister’s family had assembled around the broad kitchen 
hearth one dull afternoon in November, and with them, the ex- 
governor of Dunottar, his wife, with a glow of returning health 
upon her fair cheek, and little Flora, now rounded to childhood’s 
fullest plumpness, since she had left the damp old castle. Mrs. 
Granger was wiling away the dreary autumn afternoon by the re- 
cital of her numerous conversations with the English general, and 
Flora was listening, open-mouthed, to her conversation. 


“What was it that you were so earnest to guard, Mrs. Granger ?”’ 
asked the child. 


Mr. Granger got up and looked out of the window. No one 
was in sight, and a drizzly rain had commenced. 

“We shall have no visitors to-day, Alice. What if we all go 
together and show Flora what you brought so cunningly from the 
castle? It has been a damp autumn, and new wrappings will 
doubtless be necessary at this time.” 

There was a general bustle for cloaks and hats, and Flora won- 
deringly and almost fearfully followed Mr. Granger. They pro- 
ceeded to the kirk only a few rods distant, and the dim, sounding 
aisles gave back to their footsteps a hollow sound that terrified the 
little girl and made her cling to her father. He took her in his 
arms, carried her into the pulpit, and followed the minister down 
through a trap-door, ingeniously covered by the carpet, on which 
was set a heavy oaken footstool difficult to lift. 

Flora’s blue eyes opened wide, as the minister and her father, 
each with a torch in one hand, lifted the iron tablet by a large 
ring, and unrolling the soft leather wrappings, displayed to her 
wondering eyes the shining crown, sceptre and sword, the symbols 
of that venerated sovereignty so earnestly coveted by the English, 
who had set, perhaps, an inordinate value upon its possession. 

The 18th of May, 1660, saw the restoration of the Stuarts in the 
person of Charles II. Flora Ogilvy was no longer a child. She 
had grown into a lovely woman, and was already betrothed to one 
who was destined to a high place at court. Her father, the brave 
governor of Dunottar, had been created a baronet on the accession 
of Charles, and the king often bestowed upon him strong marks 
of royal favor. Sir John Keith, whose name was only used in the 
transaction, without any personal share in preserving a treasure so 
sacred in the eyes of a people like those of Scotland, was created 
Earl of Kintore. . 

Historians have sometimes written as though the minister of 
Kinneff did not receive the meed which he and his heroic wife 
deserved ; but in all probability the empty honors of court and the 
dignities of rank and title would have proved of little satisfaction 
to the humble preacher of the gospel. A pension was granted 
them, which removed all anxiety of living comfortably in old age ; 
and added to this was the memory of having preserved, in trouble- 
some times, the regalia of Scotland. 


ETERNITY. 


“Eternity has no gray hairs!’ The flowers fade, the heart 
withers, man grows old and dies; the world lies down in the 
sepulchre of ages, but time writes no wrinkles on the brow of eter- 
nity. Eternity !—stupendous thought! The ever-present, unborn, 
undecaying and undying—the endless chain, compassing the life 
of God—the golden thread, entwining the destinies of the universe. 
Earth has its beauties, but time shrouds them for the grave; its 
honors, they are but the sunshine of an hour; its palaces, they are 
but as the gilded sepulchre ; its possessions, they are the toys of 
changing fortune; its pleasures, they are but bursting bubbles. 
Not so in the untried bourne. In the dwelling of the Almighty 
can come no footsteps of decay. Its day will know no darkening— 
eternal splendors forbid the approach of night. Its fountains will 
never fail—they are fresh from the eternal throne. Its glory will 
never wane, for there is the ever present God. Its harmonies will 
never cease—exhaustless love supplies the song.— Spurgeon. 
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Be very slow to believe that you are wiser than all others ; it is 
the fatal but common error. here one has been saved by a true 
estimation of another’s weakness, thousands have been destroyed 
by a false appreciation of their own strength. Napoleon could 
calculate the former well, but to miscalculations of the /atter, he 
may ascribe his subsequent degradation.—Lacon. 
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VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTEMY 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cuzaPzst Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
0 Enclose one DoLtaR in a letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for @ whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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BARON MACAULAY OF ROTHLEY. 

We take t pleasure in publishing herewith a large authentic 
portrait of Thomas Babington Macaulay, the scholar, statesman 
and historian, lately elevated to the British peerage, under the 
title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley. We have before published 
@ portrait of Macaulay, the best we could then procure, although 
it did not satisfy us, and we have desired to place a faithful like- 
ness in our illustrated record of the times. Macaulay is now 
fifty-seven years of age, having been born at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, in the year 1800. He entered the University of 
Cambridge in 1819, graduated as Bachelor of Arts in 1822, and 
in the same year was made Fellow of ee which gave 
him about a thousand dollars per annum. 1822 and 1824, he 
was a prolific contributor in prose and verse to the “ Etonian ” 
and “ Knights Quarterly ine,” in the latter of which ap- 
peared his “ Battle of Ivry,” one of the finest ballads in the lan- 

, and “Lays of the Cavaliers.” In 1826 he became a bar- 
rister at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1850 was made commissioner of 
bankruptcy with an income of about $1500 a year. His first ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review was “on English politics in 1827,” 
which was followed by his brilliant paper on Milton, a composi- 
tion which ranked him at once with the first of English essayists. 
In 1832 he took his seat in parliament as representative of the 
borough of Colne. Under the reform bill he was elected from 
Leeds and continued to represent it until sent to India in 1834. 
On his return from India he represented the city of Edinburgh 
from May, 1839 till the autumn of 1847, when he was rejected by 
the votes of the anti-Catholic 

He was re-elected, how- 
in 1852, any effort 
on his . iamen 
service iod of 
about sixteen years. an ora- 
tor, he was popular and success- 
ful, although | his voice was shrill 
and monotonous, and he could 
never 8 without preparation, 
generally a fatal obstacle to suc- 
cess in the British Parliament, 
where cut-and-dried speeches are 
as distasteful as they are in our 
Congress. Macaulay, however, 
though his oratorical display 
“smelt of the lamp,” was lis- 
tened to with respect by | 
audiences, and his reported speech- 
es were tl devoured by the 
British public. These have been 
collected from Hansard’s parlia- 
mentary debates and published 
b field of New York. Dr. 

. Shelton Mackenzie, in the 
Philadelphia “ Press,” furnishes 
us with some very interesting par- 
ticulars of his career. He tells 
us that some months after he en- 
tered parliament there was a 
change of ministry. Wellington 
retired and Grey came in, pl 
to parliamentary reform. Ma- 
caulay, though he had made only 
one speech, and that a brief one 
(in favor of removing the civil 
disabilities of the Jews), was con- 
sidered of so much promise that 
the reform ministry made him 
joint secretary of the India board. 
This recognition gave him official 
status, nor could the salary, £1500 
a year, be wholly unimportant to 
one whose income, save what he 
derived from his fellowship and 
legal commissionership, was lim- 
ited, for his father, though very 
wealthy, made him a small allow- 

,ance. The greatest public ex- 
citement prevailed in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland in the years 1831 
and 1832, during which the Grey 
ministry battled hard for parlia- 
mentary reform and their own 
continuance in office. Some of 


incompleteness, were those of 
Macaulay. They were ly 
declamatory and ad um, 
but they abounded in facts and 


adroit illustrations. Even yet 
they read well, though very much 
awakening reminiscences of their 
author’s manner as an essayist. 
He spoke also upon the slavery 
question, the Anatomy Bill, the 
Government of Ireland, the overgrown tithe-fed Church of Ire- 
land, the monopoly of the East India Company, and other lead- 
ing subjects. He was owe rhetorical and full of information, 
but was not ready and could not join in the debates. In 1833, 
his services were rewarded by a magnificent appointment. He 
was sent to India as fifth member of the supreme council, with 
£10,000 a year for five years, and with additional rank and income 
as legal adviser to the council. He resigned his seat for Leeds, and 
went to India in 1834. On his return, early in 1839, he brought 
home a fortune of nearly £50,000. On re-entering Parliament in 
the prime of life (he was in his thirty-ninth year), he was made 

at war, with a of £2480 a year—his letter to his 
constituents, dated from “ Windsor Castle,” excited much satiri- 
cal comment at the time—and continued in that office until the 
break-up of the Melbourne ministry, in September, 1841. When 
Lord John Russell assumed the reins of government, in June, 
1846, Macaulay again became a cabinet minister, holding the office 
of paymaster general of the forces, which he resi early in 
1848, when his rejection by the electors of Edinburgh left him 
without a seat in Parliament. He has not since held any office. 
Since his return to the House of Commons, in 1852, his oratori- 
cal displays were few. The most important one was a speech, in 
1853, on Indian government, when the Company’s charter was 
remodelled and renewed. Macaulay’s speeches after his return 
from India, preserved the characteristics of his earlier efforts— 
perhaps, indeed, his diction had more brilliant hues, his imagina- 
tion a more poetical expression. He certainly adorned every sub- 
ject which he touched. Whether it was vote by ballot or the 
successes Of British arms in India,—privilege or the mutiny bill, 


—the Chinese war or Irish elections,—copyright law or the sugar 
duties,—cheap bread or the income tax,—the people’s charter or 
Sunday travelling,—the gates of Somnauth or the treaty of Wash- 
ington,—rebellion in Ireland or Graham’s letter-opening mancu- 
vres,—sugar duties or national education,—Maynooth or the Scot- 
tish universities,—he threw light upon everything, and, though no 
debater, gave an interest to every question which was in debate. 
Public opinion has already — its verdict upon Macaulay's 
ter asa public man. He was rather a — than a poli- 
tician—more a politician than a statesman. His mind revelled in 
apposite recollections of the past, and it may be said that, in such 
memories, he too much forgot the future. e had not the mind 
of a legislator, but he possessed a cyclopedic knowledge of eve 
subject to which legislation could be applied, and was able to tell 
you—provided he had sufficient time to make the research, and to 
array its fruits in the manner which he liked—what had been 
done, on that or every other subject, from the earliest records of 
civil government. He enlightened and graced, rather than ex- 
cited a debate. His auditors were rewarded for their —~pecnene f 
splendid oratory—but his speeches interested rather than persuad- 
It never could have been said of Macaulay on any subject, 
as was truly said of Plunket on the Catholic question, that his 
speech had actually convinced and converted five hostile votes in 
one debate. Posterity will place him high among the parliamen- 
tary orators of his time—higher, perhaps, than his contemporaries 
may be disposed to estimate him. It will be remembered that 
Burke, whose speeches are now read with admiration of their elo- 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


quence and wisdom, had so little weight with their en deliv- 
ery, that he was called “the dinner bell,” because his rising to 
— was the signal for re senators to rush to Bellamy’s for 
inner, leaving the orator to address ‘* Mr. Speaker” and empt 

benches. More fortunate, Macaulay always “drew” a full audi- 
ence, and his collected speeches have an interest inferior only to 
his Edinburgh Review essays and his splendid history. During 
the greater portion of his life, from his Rooter Cambridge to his 
appearance as an historian, the Edin h Review was enriched 
by numerous articles from Macaulay. They were finally collect- 
ed, and published separately, and obtained a large sale in Eng- 
land and unbounded popularity in this country. Scarcely any 

rs have been more extensively read and admired than those 
on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. In the diary of Thomas 
Moore, in 1841, he described Macaulay as “a most wonderful 
man,” alluded to his being even then writing the history of Eng- 
land, and adds, “‘ Rogers directed my attention to the pow in 
his last Edinburgh article, where he describes Warren Hastings’s 
trial, and the remarkable assemblage of persons and circumstan- 
ces which brought it together.” In 1848, he was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, and the following year was 
made Professor of Ancient History in the Royal Academy of 
London. Since the publication of the fourth volume of his 
History of England, he has been engaged in writing literary 
biographies for the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He is a bachelor, and, from his habits, there is little likelihood of 
his becoming “ Benedick, the married man.”. The elevation of 
Macaulay to the peerage has been received with universal appro- 
bation by the press, both in England and this country. 


MR. SPURGEON’S CONVERSION. 

While preaching a few weeks since at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, at 
the close of his sermon, Mr. Spurgeon said: ‘I will tell how I 
myself was brought to the knowledge of the truth. It may hap- 
pen the telling of that will bring some one else to Christ. “Te 
pleased God in my childhood to convince me of sin. I lived a 
miserable creature, finding no hope, no comfort, thinking that 
surely God would never save me. At last the worst came to the 
worst. I was miserable; I could do scarcely anything. My 
heart was broken in pieces. Six months I did pray, praying 
agonizingly with all my heart, and never had an answer. I re- 
solved that, in the town where I lived, I would visit every place 
of worship in order to find out the way of salvation. I felt I was 
willing to do anything, and be anything, if God would only for- 

ive me. I set off determined to go round to all the chapels, and 

went to all the places of worship; and though I dearly venerate 
the men that occupy those pulpits now, and did so then, I am 
bound to say that id never heard them once fully preach the gos- 
pel. I mean by that, they preached the truth, great truths, many 
good truths that were ating to many of their congregation— 
spiritually-minded people ; but what I wanted to know was, how 
can I get my sins forgiven? And they never told me that once. 
I wanted to hear how a poor sinner under a sense of sin ‘7 
find peace with God ; and when I went I heard a sermon on ‘ 
not deceived, God is not mocked,’ which cut me up worse, but 
did not say how I might escape. I went again another day, and 
the text was something about the glories of the righteous; nothing 
for poor me. I was somewhat 
like the dog under the table, not 
allowed to eat of the children’s 
food. I went time after time, 
and I can say honestly I don’t 
know that I ever went without 
prayer to God, and I am sure 
there was not a more attentive 
hearer in all the place than my- 
self, for I er and longed to 
understand how I might be saved. 
At last, one snowy day, it snowed 
so much I could not go to the 
place I had determined to go to, 
and I was obliged to stop on the 
road, and it was a blessed stop to 
me. I found rather an obscure 
street, and turned down a court, 
and there was a little chapel. I 
wanted to go somewhere, but did 
not know his place. It was the 
Primitive Methodists’ Chapel. I 
had heard by many of these peo- 
ple how they did sing so loudl 
that they made a heads 
ache ; but that did not matter. I 
wanted to know how I might be 
saved, and if they made my head 
ache ever so much I did not care. 
So, sitting down, the service went 
on, but no minister came. At 
last a very thin-looking man came 
into the pulpit and opened his 
Bible, and read these words: 
* Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the carth.’ Just 
setting his eyes upon me, as if he 
knew me all by heart, he said : 
‘ Young man, you are in trouble.’ 
Well, I was, sure enough. Says 
he, ‘ You will never get out of it 
until you look to Christ.’ And 
then his hands, he cried 
out, as only I think a Primitive 
Methodist can do, ‘Look, look, 
look! It is only look,’ he said. 
I saw at once the way of salva- 
tion. O, did I not leap for joy 
at that moment! I know not 
what else he said; I did not take 
much notice of it—I was so pos- 
sessed with that one thought. 
Like as when the brazen serpent 
was lifted up, they only looked 
and were healed. I had been 
wanting to do fifty things, but 
when I heard this word, ‘ Look,’ 
what a charming word it seemed 
tome. QO, I looked until could 
almost have looked my eyes away, 
and in heaven I will look on still 
in joy unutterable! I now think 
I am bound never to preach a 
sermon without paees to sin- 
ners. I do think that a minister 
who-can preach a sermon without 
addressing sinners, don’t know 
how to preach. If he can he 
shall not preach to me, for he 
cannot be fit to preach to saints. 
There may be some ple there who would be dead before he 
could preach again. it does not suit his subject he had better 
run away from his subject. His object is the winning of souls ; 
let him go after that object. O, may God the Holy Ghost deliver 
you from legalism, and deliver you from yoursins. Casting your- 
self wholly upon him, may the of God be with you and 

ur families and households, and may you and your children at 
last be gathered to the one fold, where the one Shepherd shall 
lead them to living fountains of waters. It is my earnest prayer, 
may God hear it for Jesus’ sake !”—Christian World. 


» 


THE DARK HOURS OF LIFE. 


Scenes of deep distress await us all. It is in vain to expect to 
pass through the world without falling into them. We have in 
our Lord’s example a model for our behaviour in the most severe 
and most trying of these occasions; afflicted, ye resigned ; 
— and wounded, yet submissive ; not insensible of our suf- 
erings, but increasing the ardor and fervency of our prayer in 
proportion to the pain and acuteness of our feelings. But what- 
ever may be the fortune of our lives, one great extremity, at least, 
the hour of approaching death, is certain to be passed through. . 
What ought then to occupy us? what can support us? Prayer, 
prayer, with our blessed Lord himself, was a refuge from the 
storm ; almost every word he uttered, during that tremendous 
scene, was prayer ; prayer the most earnest, the most urgent—re- 
peated, continued, proceeded from the recesses of the soul—pri- 
vate, solitary—prayer for deliverance—prayer for strength—above 
everything, prayer for resignation.—. , 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anv Proprietor. 
FRANCOIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W,. Fishdale.—Their uniform is furnished. Promotion in the case referred 
to is an exceptional thing. 

E. M. M., Toronto.—No laws can be laid down for the government of true 
affection. It is accountable to itself only, for prompt or tardy expression. 
E. 8. E.—Long manuscripts by express.—We ve the 8 of the party 

named have never been collected in book form.—Mr. C. is about 39 years 


3, Louisville, Ohio.—You can get “Hints on Etiquette” from Burnham 
Brothers, Cornhill, Boston. It will cost you, delivered, about a dollar.— 
The back numbers cannot be 

R. 8.—The ancients are not reliable authorities on subjects of natural his- 
tory. lian mentions dragons of eight to one hundred cubits in length. 

Mepicus.—Not one case of Asiatic cholera appeared in the Eastern prison of 
Pennsylvania, while numbers of persons perished in its immediate vicinity. 

RM ts single gang of eg Boe Thugs was proved to have murdered 
thirty persons in Hindostan, during an excursion of six weeks. 

SrupENnt.—The ancient magicians found their most available resources in the 
combinations of chemistry, and the influence of drugs and embrocations 
on the human frame. 

SxamMaN.—Mutiny in the British merchant service is punishable by death. 

M. de L.—Stephen Girard’s parents were poor. He was born in Bordeaux, 
1750. He established himself in Philadelphia when only nineteen years of 


vn. New Orleans.—I! est parti pour la France avec le dessein de s’etablir a 
Paris. Juequ’'ici il n’a pas ecrit a ses amis a Boston. 

Reporrer.—A comminuted fracture occurs when a bone is broken in different 
places at once, and divided into several frag ts or splint 

Marinen.—Captain Bligh and eighteen men, of the Bounty, sailed nearly 
2000 miles in an open boat on the ocean, their allowance being an ounce 
and a quarter of biscuit ne 

H. H.—Titus, though generally esteemed merciful and humane, crucified 
more than Jews in a single day. The Mohammedans still practise cru- 


jon. 

— @.—Dividin o> is an old rustic ceremony of betrothal among lov- 
ers. It isa symbol of affection and fidelity. It was the custom in Scot- 
land for the contracting parties to break a piece of gold between them. 

M. C.—As to novel reading, a good novel will give much real knowledge of 
the world, and set a young person on guard against much of that villany 
and deceit which is unknown to him—but it should not be indulged in to 
excess. Use it is a recreation after heavier reading. 

Mxpiom.—The answers uttered by the ancient oracles were made by the con- 
federates of the priests, and the contrivances used to delude their du 
were probably similar to those used in the exhibition of the *‘ invisible 
girl,” which made @ great sensation some years ago. The voice, in this 
case, came through pipes from a room in which the confederate was con- 
cealed, and the answers were directed by preconcerted signals. 

Scrieier.—In literature, introductions to publishers aud editors are of 
course valuable—but the same weight does not attach to them as for- 
merly. The best article commands the best attention, and, of course, the 
Dest price. But it is the same with books, stories, etc., as it is with cotton 

, the state of the market rules the demand. ’ 

InVALID.—The climate of the West India islands is admirably adapted to _ 
sons having weak lungs; but, in certain seasons, they are all, more or less, 
afflicted with dreadful fevers.” You had better take the advice of a physi- 
cian as to locality. 


> 


Tue Fasnions.—Winter bonnets, says a recent letter from 
Paris, will be generally of plain velvet, terry velvet, or a new 
style of ribbed velvet; the light colors, pink, blue, green, pansy 
or claret, are the shades preferred for full dress ; black is used for 
negligée. Feathers, or wreaths of velvet foliage of the same color 
as the bonnet, with lace, are thé ordinary decorations. 


SHAKSPEARE IN IraLian.—A Signor Salvini, an Italian, has 
been playing Othello in Paris with great success. This is better 
than singing Othello. We hate to have Desdemona smothered 
amidst the shrieks of fiddles, the snivelling of German flutes, and 
the snorting of afflicted trombones. 


SPLINTERS. 


..«. The Indians in Texas manufacture an intoxicating drink 
from a root to which the name of “ whiskey-root ” is given. 

.... The empire of France has more specie in circulation than 
England, Russia or Germany, including Austria. 

.... The amount of the State debt of Massachusetts is stated 
to be $750,768 50. 

.-+. Gen. De Reyer, chief of the general staff of the Russian 
army, a distinguished officer, is dead. 

..+. The whole of the fleet of Russian ships sunk at Sebastopol 
will soon be raised by the American company. 

.... The emperor and empress of Russia received an enthusias- 
tic reception at Warsaw, so their partizans say. 

.... A soup-house for the benefit of the poor has been estab- 
lished by the municipal authorities of Newburyport. 

.... The fashionables in France are reviving the old mode of 
wearing “ beauty spot” patches on the face. 

.+.. The city of Boston pays this year, as her share of the 
State tax, the sum of $296,073. 

..». During the tulip mania in Holland, $4,000,000 were spent 
in four years for bulbs not worth $100. 
.«+. Brave actions are the substance of life, and good sayings 
its graceful ornaments and elegant decorations. 

-+++ One hundred Alpacca sheep have lately been imported into 
the United States. They would probably thrive in Vermont. 

. ++. Ignorance teaches presumption. Genius is sometimes ar- 
rogant, but nothing is so diffident as knowledge. 

.+++ Pleasant M. Mask has been convicted of murdering a girl 
at Holly Springs, Miss. Certainly an un-pleasant character. 

.... Our contributor, J. Franklin Fitts, has written the libretto 
of an opera called the “ Buccaneer,” the music by G. W. Stratton. 

.++» The Indians from the plains, to revenge old and new griev- 
ances, threaten to make common cause with the Mormons. 

.++. About 650 families in New York are receiving “ outside 
aid” from the officers of the almshouse department. 

.... The Blue Ridge tunnel in Virginia requires to be enlarged, 
and the operation will consume eighteen months’ labor. 

.... The administration, i#%~ now said, will not probably cur- 
tail the expenditures of any"@f the public works. 

..+» During the quarter ending Sept. 30, 2769 emigrants re- 
turning from the United States, arrived in Liverpool. 

.++» The report that the cholera had appeared in the town of 
Stratford, England, has been emphatically contradicted. 

-+++ Gold is coming over from Europe in large quantities, 
Wherever there is a demand for the “dust,” there will be a supply. 


M’LLE. RACHEL THE ACTRESS. 

Ten years ago, M’lle. Rachel was playing Phédre at the Theatre 
Frangais ; the house was full as it always is ; in the royal box was 
a still youthful personage, clad in a splendid Oriental costume, 
attended by officials loaded with diamonds. He was leaning on 
the edge of his box, in a pensive attitude, with a melancholy smile 
upon his countenance, his hand buried in a long Mussulman beard, 
prematurely whitened, and bent an intelligent gaze upon the great 
tragedienne. He did not understand her words, but he looked 
and listened with his eyes, and comprehended the active and reg- 
ular play of those passions which antiquity rendered supportable 
only by blending them with its religious creed. 

The stranger was the Bey of Tunis. His clairvoyant attention 
deeply moved M’lle. Rachel. From the manner in which the illus- 
trious traveller had followed all her gestures and expressions, and 
the play of her countenance, she saw that he had understood 
everything, and she was anxious to know what the bey had said 
of her. His remarks were reported, as follows : 

As the entire audience were enthusiastically calling for Rachel, 
an illustrious general, an aide-de-camp of Louis Philippe, ad- 
dressed the excited bey : 

“ What does your highness think of this tragedienne ?” 

“T think,” replied the bey, his eyes fixed upon the actress, who 
had just returned the salutation of the excited and palpitating 
crowd, “I think she is a soul of flame imprisoned in a body of 
gauze.” 

M’lle. Rachel was exceedingly impressed by this Oriental com- 
pliment, and never forgot it. A few days since, while lingering 
at Cannes, she found herself a little better, and her physician gave 
her permission to speak. She related the above anecdote, and 
then added, with a mournful sigh—“ You see that he was right; 
the flame has consumed the gauze.” 

Apart from the personal interest of this narrative, it goes to 
confirm a theory of histrionic and dramatic art which we have 
long entertained. The pantomime of the performer and the 
dramatist should be so perfect that their story should be compre- 
hensible to the spectator as well as the auditor. The eye requires 
to be catered for as much as the ear in a dramatic representation, 
and this necessity constitutes the difference between the drama and 
other forms of literature. In Italy there are companies of pan- 
tomimists who perform tragedies to the acceptance of the most 
refined and cultivated spectators. ‘‘ Action—action—action,” 
was the secret of oratory, according to the most renowned au- 
thorities of antiquity. The tragedian should rehearse before a 
mirror without uttering a word—the dramatist should see the 
stage before his mind’s eye when he takes the pen in hand. A 
neglect of this eesemtial causes the failure of many a fine drama 
not destitute of poetry and eloquence. Many a tragedy which 
has charmed the ear has failed upon the stage because its author 
knew not how to present those serial tableaux, which the exacting 
eye requires. < 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

This charming little woman appears determined to have a good 
time of it, so long as the money lasts, andthe crown rests on the 
head of her august consort. But her tastes\are by no means im- 
perial. She likes fun and frolic far better ‘than starch and dig- 
nity. One day we hear of her shooting pheasants in the Bois de 
Bologne, bringing down a bird at every shot from her double- 
barrel, the next taking a mad gallop on her mettlesome steed, and 
the week after “assisting,” as the French say, at a bull-fight at 
Bayonne, her Spanish blood dancing through her veins at the 
spectacle of unhorsed picadors, and fierce bulls rolling in the death 
agony in the ensanguined arena. The other day, in a military 
jacquette above her laced riding-skirt, a feather flaunting from her 
coquettish hat, a sword at her side, and pistols in her holsters, she 
rode down the lines at Chalons at full gallop, echoing the word of 
command, with joyous laughter, to each regiment as she passed. 
The sight was a most pleasing one, and created the greatest en- 
thusiasm ; the troops cheering most frantically, and the fanfares 
executing their triumphant note. Some people thought the thing 
fantastical and undignified ; but the officers, to whom it was more 
particularly addressgd, were enthusiastic, particularly as the spec- 
tacle possessed the quality dear to French officers in general— 
that of being entirely gratis. 

Minne are willing to invest some 
money for the oro in California, it seems. The Butte Record news- 
paper says: It is estimated that in Sierra county, there are now 
commenced one hundred “ bed rock ” tunnels, to complete which 
will cost $50,000 each—the cost of the whole amounting to the 
enormous sum of $5,000,000. It will require three years to com- 
plete these tunnels ready to begin to mine, and the work of pre- 
paration only will give employment to eight hundred men, at four 
dollars a day, for that time. 


PrevaLent Diszases.—The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal tells us that it is a common fallacy to suppose that the pre- 
vailing diseases of any country are owing exclusively to the cli- 
mate ; many other circumstances, such as the habits, morals, and 
race of the inhabitants, are to be taken into consideration. 


Tue cominc Year.—Everything indicates that the year 1858 
will be one of the most prosperous this country has ever known. 
There will come a healthy re-action after the business panic we 
have just passed through. 


Bietus 1n Lonpon.—In a late English paper, open before us, 
we see the births in London set down for the week at 1368 chil- 
dren—690 boys, 668 girls. Big place, London! 


THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
FORM YOUR CLUBS! 

With the commencement of the new year, and the fourteenth 
volume of Batiovu’s Picronriat, we shall perfect some new ar- 
rangements, which will enable us to make the coming volume an 
improvement on all its predecessors. Fresh interest will be im- 
parted by the pens of several new and popular contributors and a 
spirit of freshness given by means of our enlarged facilities and 
growingexperience. Without making large promises, or noisy an- 
nouncements, we have kept on the even tenor of our way, striving 
only to give to our patrons an elegant, refined and truly valuable 
illustrated paper. How well we have succeeded, our unrivalled 
edition and increasing subscription list give ample evidence. 

We shall commence the new volume with an admirable original 
novelette from the favorite pen of Mrs. C. F. Gerry,* entitled : 


BORDER LEAGUE 


The Camp, the Cabin, and the Wilderness. 


A finely written American story, of most intense interest and 
mystery of plot, yet true to the pioneer life of the great West. 
This story will be followed by others equally popular, in rapid 
succession, forming the most brilliant array of novelettes we have 
ever given in one year. 

Let our friends subscribe at once, that there may be no break in 
the receipt of the paper, and also to enable us to arrange our edi- 
tion and subscription books in season. Let clubs be made up in 
every town and village—for very few persons, who understand 
how cheap Batiou’s Picroriax can be had by joining a club, 
will be willing to deny themselves its pleasant weekly visits. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 COPY, OME YEA... $3 00 
4 * 9 00 
10 “ tend 20 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thirteenth copy gratis. One copy of BaLLou’s Picto- 
RIAL, and one copy of Tux Frac or our taken together, 
$4 per annum. 

OG” To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, 
with the money, we will present a complete set of the twelve bound 
volumes of the Pictorial, full gilt, with illumined title-pages and 
indexes, uniformly and elegantly bound, the wholesale price of 
which is $24. Here is a chance for any enterprising person to 
obtain a superb illustrated library without * 

M. M. BALLOU, 


No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


* The well-known author of “ Paolina,” the five hundred dollar prize story 
we published some years 


+ > 


MargiaGe Sarines.—There is a proverb in Suabia—“ A faith- 
fal swain weds early ; a prudent one, never.” Another: 


** Marriage is an evil 
A bitter-sweet ehain; 
Tis like eating an onion— 
You weep, and eat again.” 


Hudibras calls matrimony a perverse fever, beginning with heat, 
and. ending with frost. 


A roune GramMaR1Ian.—“ Is them the daily papers?” asked 
a man in a green. jacket of a newsboy at the corner of State and 
Congress Streets, in our hearing. ‘“‘ These are the daily papers, 
sir,” replied the “hinfant phenomenon ” with a severity of empha- 
sis worthy of old Barrymore. 


A rustic Loss.—Society in Philadelphia will, for a long time, 
feel the loss of Mrs. Dr. Rush. She was immensely wealthy, and 
liberal in proportion ; and to her magnificent parties in her splen- 
did mansion, she invited poor as well as rich. She was a highly 
accomplished woman. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, a Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph 8. Knowlton to Miss Mary 
Morgan; by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Geo. H. Child to Miss Irene D. Hathorne; 
by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Charles H. Crosby to Miss Mary Bird; by Rev. Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Charles K. Hooker, of Danville, Vt., to Miss Abbie M. W. Burn- 
ham, of Chester, Vt.; by Rev. Mr. Posey, Mr. Washington Jenkins to Mrs. 
Eliza Smith; by Rev. Mr. Cleary, Mr. Thomas Brereton to Mrs. Sarah Hunt; 
by Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Edwin A. Kelley to Miss Eliza M. Ayres.—At Rox- 
bury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Francis J. Nash, of Boston, to Miss Eliza C. 
Parmalee, of Needham.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Thomas V. 
Gleason, of Dorchester, to Miss Frances M. Learned.—At West Cambridge, by 
Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. J. Winslow Pierce to Miss Anna L. Pierce.—At Quincy, by 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Edward Hoff, of Braintree, to Miss Lucy J. Luzarder.— 
At South Reading, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Benjamin Mansfield to Miss Fanny 
A. Rutter.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Winn, Mr. Benjamin Savory, Jr., to Mira 
Hannah B. Peele.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Costellow Kenney to 
Miss Helen R. Colby.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. Thomas E. 
Brown, of Providence, R. I., to Miss Eilen H. Leavens.—At Springfield 
Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. William Carpenter to Miss Anna A. Cooley.—At New 

ford, by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Daniel Ricketson to Miss Aunie E. Holmes. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Lucretia Baker, 67; Mrs. Mehitable B. Neef, 72; Mrs. Re- 
becca Merry, 88; Mrs. Ann E. Porter, 24; Mr. Asa Jones, 74.—At Charles- 
town, Mr. Warren B. Thomas, 53.—At Roxbury, Mr. John Bumstead, 80.— 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Catherine Tucker, 56 —At Chelsea, Mrs. Mary Kimball, 
$4.—At East Cambridge. Capt. L. Gray, 78.—At Somerville. Mr. James Under- 
wood, 24.—At Jamaica Plain, Miss Mary A. Homer, 35.—At Newton Corner, 
Mr. Jonas Smith, 68.—At Malden, Mr. Lowell H, Pratt, 27.—At Lynn, Mr. 
Jonathan Boyce, 84.—At Salem, Miss Eliza Phelps, 55.—At Danvers, Mirs 
Elizabeth G. Putnam. 21 —At Anisquam. Martha. widow of the late Aaron 
Lane, 94.—At Rockport, Mrs. Sarah Pool, 86.—At Milford, Mrs. Lilles Thayer, 
89.—At Framingham, Mr. Lawson Kingsbury, 67.—At Newbury, Mrs. Edua 
L. Little, 58.—At Newburyport, Miss Sarah Huunewell, 86.—At Lowell. Mr. 
Nathan Gibson, 37.—At Hardwick, Mr. Marshal! Johnson, 81.—At South Lee, 
Widow Zilpha Morey, 76.—At ‘Richmond, Col. Erastus Kowley, 82.-—-At Mid- 
dlesex Village, Mrs. Blizabeth Swett, 64.—At Taunton, Mr. Josiah Rogers, 51. 
—At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Prudence H. Baker, 70.—At Worcester. Mrs. Cathe- 
rine D. King, 80.—At Barre, Mrs. Deborah Bigelow. 84—At Hadley. Mrs. 
Lucinda Hubbard, 83.—At Deerfield, Mrs. Mary Driscoll. 87.—At New be'- 
ford, Mr. Thomas Alleu, 72.—At Weat Granville, Widow Kebecca Perbles, 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GONE BEFORE. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


In daylight dreams of bygone days, 
Thy face so full of truth, 
Shines through my tears and memory’s haze, sa 
With smiles of kindly ruth. 
°Tis many days since sorrow’s train 
Bore forth that soul of love: 
Alas, how close akin to pain 
Her image now doth prove! 


The loving smile that kindled joy, 
And all that makes life dear, 
Is dead, alas! and only brings 
Wan recollection’s tear. 
The dearest flowers on Hope’s high throne 
Are withered now and gone ; 
While on Life's ravished altar-stone 
A weary heart lives on. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


What time the mighty moon was gathering light, 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him rolled his lustrous eyes ; 
When, turning round a cassia, full in view, 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself. first met his sight. 

“You must begone,” said Death, “ these walks are mine!” 
Love wept, and spread his sheeny wings for flight ; 
But ere he parted, said, *‘ This heur is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So, in the light of great eternity, 

Life eminent creates the shades of death ; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But I shall reign forever over all.”-—TEnnyson. 


THE HEBREW MOTHER. 
The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon’s plain, 
When a young mother, with her firstborn, thence 
Went up to Zion—for the boy was vowed 
Unto the temple service. By the hand 
She led-him, and her silent soul the while, 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet, serious giance, rejoiced to think 
That anght so pure, so beautiful, was her's 
To bring before her God!—Mnrs. Hemans. 


SYMPATHY. 


Kindness by secret sympathy is tied, 
For noble souls in nature are allied.—Drypex. 


@vitor's Easy Cha. 


,. GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The city of Paris has just lost one of its pleasantest monuments—the fairy 
winter-garden, where, in the most rigorous weather, you could always secure 
a daily promenade among arbors of flowers and a spring-like atmosphere. It 
might freeze hard enough to rend rocks—the snow might cover the earth 
deep with its mantle of ermine—what mattered the snow, the cold, the wind, 
and all the infelicities of winter! The Parisians had this garden, with its 
sanded walks, its green grass plats, a perfumed and glittering realm, where 
they were warm and happy. Nothing is sadder than to see the wrecks of this 
garden peopled with masons. Speculation cast its jaundiced eye upon the 
garden, and it fell. There were too many trees, and too few houses, at Paris— 
hence the garden must be despoiled, and houses erected on its site......The 
following definitions are very popular just at this time. Old Fogy—one who 
spends his own money. Young America—one who spends everybody’s money 
he can lay hands on...... Twelve years ago the construction of a new capitol 
was commenced in Tennessee. It has already cost $1,204,072, and is not yet 
finished. .....In St. Louis they have a rogue’s picture-gallery in the office of 
the police. The daguerreotypes of all the thieves and other rogues who are 
caught are taken and promptly hung up for the public benefit. .+**-A banker 
asked a young lady what kind of money she liked best. ‘* Matrimony,” she 
replied......In the Revue de Paris, July 29, 1838, it is related that a child 
saw the soul of a woman, who was lying insensible in a magnetic crisis in 
which death nearly ensued, depart out of her!...... Why is a poet like a 
pullet? Because he chants his lays......The Austrian army has been sup- 
plied with new standards, in which the figure of the Immaculate Virgin is 
joined to that of the imperial national eagle. On the other side, Louis Napo- 
leon has forbidden his soldiers and officers to accept or wear the medal struck 
by Pope Pius IX. in honor of the defeat of his own subjects. .....‘* Punch” 
—and he ought to be trounced for it—says, ‘‘ Sorrows grow less and less every 
time they are told, just like the age of a woman!......The widow of Mr. 
Secord, who was one of the killed at the terrible railroad accident at the Des- 
jardines Bridge, Canada West, last spring, has recovered damages to the 
amount of $12,000 against the Great Western Railroad Company—$2400 to 
the widow, and $3200 each, to three child © ies, like flags, are 
best waived...... A man died in New York, recently, from the effect of swal- 
lowing two artificial teeth, with the gold plate upon which they were set. 
They were swallowed while he was asleep...... The Washington Star says 
that a produce dealer sold « customer a half peck of potatoes for a shilling, 
and in taking his pay from a quarter dollar, returned twelve cents change. 
This the customer declined to receive. claiming thirteen cents as his due. A 
dispute ensued, which ended in the customer getting eut a warrant for the 
odd cent, and, the case being tried, he recovered it...... Pleasant enough 
was the magnanimity of the person who, being reproached for not having 
‘avenged himself for a caning, said, ‘Sir, I never meddle with what passes 
behind my back.”......The *‘ House of Industry ” at Toronto, according to 
a Canadian journal, is so called, ‘“‘ because nothing, and rather more, is done 
there!” ...Few men have a readier excuse for their homage than the Gre- 
cian sage, who, being asked why philosophers always ran after rich men, 
while rich men.mever courted philosophers, replied, ‘‘ Because the latter 
know they want money, while the former haven't sense enough to know they 
want wisdom ”......A letter was lately found, in which one friend spoke so 
freely of another that it led to an irreconcilable quarrel. “I am surprised,” 
observed W., *‘ that such bitter hostility should arise out of so trivial a 
cause.” —“ I am not at all,” replied J., ‘it is quite natural—for a friend be- 
comes a fiend, if you drop a letter.”...... The London correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion thus characterizes Lord William Lennox's new novel, *‘ The 
Story of my Life :—*‘ He maunders off in a miserable fiction of the worst style 
of the old Minerva press with a crop of sporting experiences, hyperbolical 
‘love-making in one chapter, and horse-chanting dodgery in the next—a 
most insufferable compound of the silliness of the boarding-school and the 
cunning of the stabie-yard.” This is what we should call decided criticism. 
‘This Lord William Lennox was Mrs. Wood, the vocalist’s, first husband. He 
once published a rovel made up almost entirely of pickings and stealings 


from well-known novelists. ..... We have seen women not only too weak to 
bear food, but too weak to bear contradiction ..... A lover is one who lives 
on sentiment and moonlight, who dislikes advice and salt pork, and supposes 
that all that’s required to convert this world into a paradise, is a six-keyed 
flute and a pair of light blue eyes...... A lawyer and a doctor were discussing 
the antiquity of their respective professious, and each cited authority to 
prove his the most ancient. ‘‘ Mine,” said the disciple of Lycurgus, ‘‘com- 
menced almost with the world’s era. Cain slew his brother Abel, and that 
was a criminal case in law.”—‘‘ True,” rejoined Esculapius, “‘ but my pro- 
fession is coeval with the creation itself. Old Mother Eve was made out of a 
rib taken from Adam's body, and that was a surgical operation.” The lawyer 
dropped his green bag......Salvati has made a “hit” by his performance 
of Othello, in Paris. In the last scene he did not stab himself—indeed, he 
could not very well do so0,as he wore acurved dagger. This, however, he 
drew across his throat—and the public looked rather astonished... ... Obitu- 
ary—a place in newspapers where virtues are discovered in dead people that 
they were not known to have possessed when in life... ...Signor Arditi, who 
was at one time in America, is now director of the Italian opera in Constanti- 
nople. He has just composed a hymn in honor of the Sultan, for which he 
received, in return, ten thousand francs for himself, am equal sum for the 
manager, and thirty thousand to be divided among the singers...... During 
some recent repairs upon a French theatre, the following extraordinary dis- 
covery was made :—A cannon ball, thrown from the imperial batteries during 
the siege of 1793, fell upon the roof of the theatre, and lodged in the ceiling 
of the audience part of the building, where it was sustained by two laths! 
Thus for more than half a century has this mass of iron remained suspended, 
like the sword of Damocles, over the frequenters of the pit, ready to fall upon 
their heads had any accident deprived it of its frail support......Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett announces his intention to make a winter tour through the 
South and Southwest, accepting various invitations to deliver his address on 
Washington. ..... The total production of iron in England, in 1740, amounted 
only to seventeen thousand tons. The returns of 1855, however, show a 
tota! production for that country of more than three and a half millions of 
tons. The present annual production of iron in the world is, in round num- 
bers, seven millions of tons...... About $30,000 have been subscribed among 
the Methodists, in this city, to aid in re-building the Wilbraham Seminary, 
which was burned a few weeks sincc. The Journal says the sum needed is 
$80,000—and if the denomination elsewhere do as well as they have in Bos- 
ton, it will soon be made up......The recent “‘ panic term” has been a har- 
vest season for telegraphs, and they have had all the business they could 
possibly attend to. The increase has averaged from 75 to 100 per cent.; and 
the total number of messages sent from and received in New York, in one 
day, is estimated at 7000...... A woman applied to a Fall River trader, the 
other day, for credit, who at the same time stated that she had at that mo- 
ment one thousand dollars in gold stored away at home, which she did not 
wish to break in upon. There is a good deal of specie not “laying round 
loose,” but tied up in old stockings, and secured in broken-nosed teapots. 
Great banking institutions—stockings and teapots!...... The increase of 
strong-minded women is a deplorable fact. A married lady of Port Jarvis, a 
few days ago, met a gentleman of that place who had spoken ill of her, and 
demanded an explanation, and before he had time to reply, she discharged a 
pistol at him, the ball passing between his lips, knocking out four teeth, and 
lodged in the roof of his mouth. She then delivered herself up to the autho- 
rities...... A pumpkin, the seed of which came from France through the 
patent-office, has been raised at Moundsville, Va., weighing 200 pounds; cir- 
cumference, 7 feet 2 1-2 inches...... It is rather tantalizing to the poor to 
have provisions full 50 per cent. just when i€ is impossible to raise money at 
any rate. But it always happens so...... The longevity of animals is some- 
thing extraordinary. Camels sometimes live to a century. According to 
Cuvier, whales live a thousand years. An eagle died at Vienna, at the age of 
104. Crows frequently attain a century. Swans have lived 860 yéars, and a 
turtle, 107...... Mr Ten Broeck, the American turfman, showed great judg- 
ment when he ran Prioress for the Cesarowitch stakes. In the second heat 
he gave the mare toa fresh jockey, who had no idea he should be called 
upon, and consequently could not be tampered with...... The emperor of 
the French, the other day, snatched a little spaniel from a railroad track, 
just as he was about being crushed by the engine. Of course, a thousand 
cries of Vive /’Empereur! rent the air. But we must not forget that the 
same man commanded the massacre of thousands of his fellow-beings at the 
coup d’etat, in violation of law human and divine. These inconsistencies, 
however, have ever marked the character of tyrants...... The “affectionate 
dodge ”’ is a new stratagem among the pilferers who infest our large cities. 
An old woman caught a flashy young man picking her pocket at Toledo. She 
made a hullaballoo, and he joined, after asking, *‘ What is the matter, moth- 
er?” Before people found out that he was not her son, he had vamosed be- 
yond danger...... Among the latest Parisian novelties are Stuttgardt cloths, 
Chalons surtouts, and Delhi hats...... Five hundred loaves of bread will be 
distributed from the rear of the store No. 524 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
every Wednesday and Saturday morning, at 10 o'clock, during the coming 
winter. May this prove “ bread cast upon the waters!” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Novets—Hovsenoip Epirion.—Ivannos. Boston: Ticknor, Fields 
& Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 


Following the dark and tragic story of the hapless “‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” comes this splendid pageant of chivairy, with its exciting and dra- 
matic episodes, and its masterly. living characters. «The massive tomes of the 
interminable old-fashioned romances of chivalry that crazed the brain of Don 
Quixotte, were at once banished by the appearance of ‘+ Ivanhoe ;”’ and, since 
its date, numberless imitations have appeared, but the great model stands 
forth unsurpassed, unequalled by any tale of the kind in _ tongue. Of 
the volumes before us, we can but say that they are as perfect in appearance 
as their predecessors of the Household Edition. Whoever owns the complete 
series will possess a treasure—a never-failing source of instruction and delight. 


Tue SercniorniaL Court Picrurs.—We are indebted to W. W. Smith, Esq., 
editor and proprietor of the ‘- Frontier News,” St. John, Lower Canada, for a 
splendid lithographic print, lately issued by him, commemorative of the 
court, composed of the most eminent men of the Canadian bench and bar, 
under an act passed by the provincial parliament for the abolition of the sys- 
tem of feudal tenure of lands in Lower Canada. It is a fine work of art, and 
the likenesses of the persons introduced have been guaranteed. Queen Vic- 
toria has been presented with a copy, and expressed ber thanks to the enter- 
prising publisher. 


New Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, No 291 Wash- 
ington Street, ‘* The Rosemary Crown,” words translated from the German 
** Les Feuilles Mortes,” ‘*‘ Nocturne a Leonora,” ** The Waverley Polka,” an: 
““ Waverley Schottische,” for the piano, “Departed Days,” ‘‘ New Mown 
Hay.” “The Trapper,” songs, the ** Dawn of Bliss,” ** Kosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,” melodies for the piano. 


AnnvuAL Reoister oF Rurat Arrams For 1858.—A little bro- 
chure, issued by Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, publishers of that admirable 
agricultural newspaper, the ~- Country Gentleman,” and containing a won- 
derful amount of matter respecting farming, gardening, fruit and flower 
raising, rustic architecture, etc., beautifully and liberally illustrated. It 
should be in the hands of every farmer and country gentleman. It costs but 
twenty-five cents, and may be obtained of Crosby & Nichols, No. 117 Washing- 
ton Street. The registers for 1855, 56 and °67, are bound up in a handsome 
volume. 

Piano Forts Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, 29] 
Washington Street, the ‘‘ War Song.” ** Mignon” and ‘* Wild Rider,” by 
Robert Schumann, and the * lowa Quickstep,” by Isaac Hull. 


ConTINENTAL Harnmony.—This is the title of an admirable collection of the 
most celebrated psalm tunes, anthems and favorite pieces, designed particu- 
larly for “Old Folks’ Concerts,” and the social circle, published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Washington Street. A peculiar feature of the work is its 
‘* Secular Department,” consisting of the most favorite patriotic and home 
—_ ——— as the most beautiful and chaste among the popular melodits 

y- 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE PROCESS OF GLASS ENGRAVING. 

On being told that I came to see glass engraving, says the 
author of “ Travels in Bohemia,” the young man plied his wheel 
briskly, and taking up a ruby tazza, in a few minutes there stood 
a deer with branching antlers on a rough hillock in its centre—a 
pure white intaglio set in red. I had never before seen the pro- 
cess, and was surprised by its simplicity. All those landscapes, 
hunting scenes, pastoral groups, and whatevcr else, which appear 
as exquisite carvings in the glass, are produced by a few tiny 
copper wheels or disks. The engraver sits at a small lathe 
against a window, with a little rack before him, containing about 
a score of the copper disks, varying in size from the diameter of a 
half-penny down to its thickness, all mounted on spindles, and 
sharpened on the edge. He paints a rough outline of the design 
on the surface of the glass, and selecting the disk that suits best, 
he touches the edge with a drop of oil, in serts it in the mandril, sets 
it spinning, and holding the glass against it from below, the little 
wheel eats its way in with astonishing rapidity. The glass, held 
tightly in the hands, is shifted about continually, till all the great- 
er parts of the figure are worked out; then, for the lesser parts, a 
smaller disk is used—and at last the finest touches, such as blades 
of grass, the tips of antlers, eyebrows, and so forth, are put in 
with the smallest. Every minute he holds the glass up between 
his eye and the light, watching the development of the design— 
now making a broad excavation, now changing the disk every 
ten seconds, and giving touches so light and rapid, that the un- 
practised eye can scarcely follow them; and in this way he pro- 
duces effects of foreshortening, of roundness, and light and shade, 
which, to an eye-witness, appear little less than wonderful. The 
work in hand happeved to be tazzi, and in less than half an hour, 
I saw deer in various positions roughed out on six of them, and 
three completely finished. 


WEARING FLANNEL, 

In our climate, fickle in its gleams of sunshine and its balmy 
airs as a coquette in her smiles and favors, consumption bears 
away every srg the ornaments of many social circles. The fair- 
est and loveliest are its favorite victims. An ounce of prevention 
in this fatal disease is worth many pounds of cure, for when once 
well-seated, it mocks alike medical skill and careful nursing. If 
the fair sex could be induced to regard the laws of health, many 
precious lives might be saved; but pasteboid soles, low-necked 
dresses, and liliputian hats, sow annually the seeds of a fatal har- 
vest. The suggestion in the following article from the Scientific 
American, if followed, might save many with consumptive ten- 
dencies from an early grave :—Put it on at once, winter and sum- 
mer—nothing better can be worn next to the skin than a loose red 
flannel shirt—“ loose,” for it has room to move on the skin, thus 
causing a titilation, which draws the blood to the surface and 
keeps it there, and when that is the case, no one can take cold; 
“red,” for white flannel frails up, mats together, and becomes 
tight, stiff, heavy and impervious. Cotton wool merely absorbs 
the moisture from the surface, while woolen flannel conveys it 
from the skin and deposits it-in drops on the outside of the shirt, 
from which the ordinary cotton shirt absorbs it, and by its nearer 
exposure to the air it is soon dried without injury to the body. 
Having these properties, red woolen flannel is worn by sailors 
even in the midsummer of the hottest countries. Wear a thinner 
material in summer.—Aall’s Journal of Health. 


NEW ZEALAND AS IT IS, 

Those who have read the numerous glowing descriptions of 
New Zealand, published under the auspices of single land-sharks, 
or combined land-sharking companies, will be surprised to learn 
that the quantity of land available for agriculture is extremely 
small. Fully nine-tenths of the surface of the country consists of 
steep razor-backed hills of white clay, covered with an impene- 
trable tangle of rough fern, from three to fifteen feet high, which 
will not be replaced by useful grasses for many ages to come. 
Small patches of holm-land are sparsely scattered along the clayey 
banks of the rivers; but the only lands of any extent adapted for 
cultivation are the large alluvial plains at the mouths of the rivers, 
and to these the shrewd Maoris adhere with provoking pertinacity. 
Where land has changed hands several times within the memory 
of man, the last possessors readily consent to sell that which they 
hold only by a usurped and disputed claim. Thus the extensive 
Wairarapa Valley, near Wellington, and the Wairau Plains, near 
Nelson, were easily acquired. But all the persuasive powers of 
the government commissioners fail to effect u purchase where the 
title to land has been undisturbed for many generations. In this 
category is the largest and finest plain in New Zealand, rich, fer- 
tile, and level as a billiard-table, but miscalled Poverty Bay by 
Cook, because he was not allowed to get supplies of wood and 
water here by the warlike Ngatikahungunus.— London Journal. 


OMAR PASHA AND M. SOYER. 

“ Monsieur Soyer,” said Omar Pasha, “ what have you good to 
eat there ?’— Nothing at present, your highness; but by-and-by, 
when my plans are adopted, we shail be able to cook for and feed 
the army with ease.”—* Ah, this is a matter of great importance. 
Pray explain your plans to me.” When I had done this, Omar 
Pasha said, “ it will first be necessary to have something to cook.” 
The truth of the observation I respectfully admitted, with a low 
bow, adding, ‘‘ Your highness is right; but as the probability is 
that something to be cooked never yet entirely failed, and in ex- 
pectation of better times coming, we confidently hope that the 
provisions for the army will shortly be on the increase instead of 
the decrease. This hope has induced me to invent this appara- 
tus, of which, when its principle has been fully explained, 1 have 
no doubt you will, with Lord Raglan, approve.”—‘ Monsieur Soy- 
er, I have no doubt that, as regards cooking, you are a very clever 
man; but if you could manage to cook a dinner out of nothing, 
you would be more clever still.” —‘ Not having tried the experi- 
ment, my lord, I really cannot say whether I could do so or not; 
but I will try, and then report progress to your highness.””—Soyer’s 
Culinary Campaign. 
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ORIGIN OF THE BONNET. 

The first bonnet worn in Englggd was brought from Italy in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and ig was @ compromise between 
the present round Italian peasant and the French hood, The 
materials employed in constructing these ornaments were crimson 
satin, elaborately embroidered, cloth of gold, and similar rich ma- 
terials. The Leghorn hat, with perpendicular crown, and a wide 
brim standing out far around the face, was the first legitimate bon- 
net worn, and this appeared long after Elizabeth’s ime. It was 
trimmed with artificial flowers and immense bows of ribbon. Our 
present neat and tasteful head covering is but a modification of 
this huge affair—Heynolds’s Miscellany. 
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Fasity Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


It is very probable that early in the approaching session of 
Congress, three new States will apply to be admitted into the 
Union, and become co-equal and co-ordinate members of our 
great confederacy. The aspirants for this honor are the territories 
of Oregon, Minnesota and Kansas. —— English papers state that 
the old ship Investigator, in which Captain Cook circumnavigated 
the globe, has been removed to Deptford dockyard, to be broken 
up. She has, for several years past, been moored off Somerset 
House, and used as ariver police station.——The New Haven 
Register tells of a fellow who recently got some of the farmers of 
a neighboring town to sign their names over an agreement not to 
divulge a secret he imparted to them as to the manufacture of 
some kind of “fertilizer,” ingeniously leaving a blank space above 
their names. He then filled up the blank with a note for $20, cut 
off the agreement from the bottom, and sold the note at a neigh- 
boring store. —— A lady in Bath, Me., says the Organ, recently 
wrote a note to the teacher of her son, complaining of the rules of 
the school, and of its classification, in which she stated that he 
could “ Sifer in abstractions.’””—— Mayor Vaux is creating no 
little excitement among the Philadelphia police. By his direction 
alist of the force is being made, in which against each man’s 
name are placed general remarks as to whether he is married or 
single, has private resources or otherwise, his personal habits, and 
other minutiw connected with his history. It is supposed the 
mayor intends to overhaul and reform the whole force. —— The 
Tallahassee Floridian learns that the cotton crop in the eastern 
part of the State of Florida has been greatly curtailed by a pro- 
tracted drought. — The Boonville (Missouri) Observer says that. 
extensive forgeries have lately been perpetrated in that place by 
W. W. Norris. The forgeries date from nearly four years back 
until recently. The sufferers comprise the estates of widows and 
orphans, as well as many cautious capitalists, the aggregate losses 
of which are estimated from $40,000 to $50,000.——As some 
persons were firing at a mark, lately, near Jackson, Bottetourt 
county, Va., a ball, fired by Mr. John Linkenhoger, struck a hick- 
ory tree, and glancing, entered the breast of Mr. Edward Young, 
killing him instantly. —— Solon Longworthy, of the banking 
house of Longworthy & Brothers, the wealthiest firm in Iowa, and 
large real estate owners and landlords in, Dubuque, recently visit- 
ed all his tenants occupying stores and dwellings in the city, and 
voluntarily reduced their rents 33 1-3 per cent.—— Two negroes 
lately died in Georgia from swallowing a quantity of shoe black- 
ing. The corner-stone of the Homeopathic creed is “ Similia si- 
milibus curantur ;” but, in this instance, it killed instead of cured. 
Blacking is not good for blacks. —— The New Orleans and St. 
Louis packet steamer, James E. Woodruff, now sails equipped 
with the force and material for the publication of a regular daily 
paper on board during her trips up and down river, with a job 
office attached for the printing of bills of fare, ete. —— Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, in a speech at the late anniversary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, spoke of a people in a district in Africa who 
could nearly all read and write—the Jesuit missionaries, whose 
memory is still held in high respect, having taught their ances- 
tors. —— The San Francisco, California, papers say that there 
are hundreds of servant girls in that city worth from one to ten 
thousand dollars each, their ordinary wages being now twenty-five 
dollars a month. —— The retirement from public life of Sir Allen 
McNab, for thirty years one of the most prominent men in Can- 
ada, calls forth from the Canadian press many expressions of 
kindness and regret. This event possesses interest also for the 
people of this country, to whom no name connected with Canadian 
politics is so familiar. 


Aw Inp1an Herress.—Gen. Wm. Wadsworth, of Genesee, 
New York, used to relate an anecdote, rather at his expense, with 
considerable gusto. At an early period in the settlement of the 
Genesee flats, he owned a large tract of land on the opposite side 
of the river, while the opposite side was owned by a squaw, who 
disported in single blessedness the sole possessor of the domain. 
The general, who was a bachelor, and possessed a swarthy com- 
plexion, had occasion to pay his red female neighbor a visit. 
Talking on the affairs that specially interested them as neighbors, 
the former said, facetiously, “ Now, suppose we unite these broad 
tracts under one owner, and get married.”—“ Me tink um good 
notion,” said the haughty female ; “ but when I get um husband, 
me wants um white man.” 


Crawrorp THE ScuLpror.—This lamented artist was con- 

’ scious to the last’hour of his existence. Our city is fortunate in 

possessing two noble monuments of his genius—the statue of 

Orpheus, in the Boston Atheneum, and the noble bronze figure 
of Beethoven, in the Music Hall. 


Bank answer to freqhent inquiries, we would say, 
that bank bills which are current in the place where a subscriber 
resides, will always be received at this office at par value to pay 
subscriptions. 
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Caritat Punisument.—The Portland Advertiser says it is 
twenty-four years since a criminal was legally executed in the 
State of Maine. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The entire amount of treasury notes outstanding is only one 
hundred and eight thousand dollars. 


The Masonic Order in the United States numbers three hun- 
dred thousand members. 


Three children were found lately, near Montreal, abandoned in 
the woods. 


A new schooner, launched lately in Washington, North Carolina, 
was christened “Herndon,” after the late gallant commander of 
the Central America. 


George Woods, a native of Massachusetts, died at St. Louis 
lately, of dilapidation. He was only 27 years of age, and died of 
debauchery, exposure and starvation, a pitiable spectacle. 


Daniel Peaslee, of Lynn, a laboring man about sixty years of 
age, in attempting to cross the track before the train, was knocked 
down and instantly killed, his head being shockingly mangled. 

In Cincinnati, recently, a man met his death in a very singular 
manner. He threw a stone at two young men, when one of them 
in return hurled a brick at him, which struck him with such force 
as to break his neck, and cause almost instant death. 


The number of failures in the United States in 1850 was 2707. 
The average of liabilities is estimated at $20,500, which would give 
an aggregate of $54,160,000. The probability is, creditors have 
received about 25 per cent. of their claims, leaving a clear loss of 
$40,000,000. 

Karl Dummkopf, an aged German residing in Williamsburg, 
N. Y., during the panic drew out $1400 which he had in the sav- 
ings bank, and after carrying the gold about with him several 
days, hid it in a chimney at night, but some rogue saw him and 
stole it. 

A singular case of mortality occurred in Bangor recently, a 
whole family having died within about a week. Ada Margaret, 
only child of Alfred and Caroline D. Hanson, died Oct. 13, aged 
6 months. Mrs. Caroline D. Hanson died Oct. 21, aged 21 years 
and 6 months. Alfred Hanson died Oct. 22, aged 25 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gafney, of Jersey City, had a difficulty, and dur- 
ing the husband’s absence the wife had the furniture removed to 
the house of Mrs. Riley, of Brooklyn, who was arrested for re- 
ceiving stolen goods. ‘The justi¢e, however, decided that a wife 
cannot in law steal from her husband, and the case was dismissed. 


In the time of the Stuarts the average production of wheat in 
England is believed to have been 2,000,000 of quarterns—now it 
is 13,000,000; so much for increase in bread corn. As respects 
meat, a century and a half ago the average weight of a beast in 
Smithfield was about 370 lbs.—now the average weight in that 
market is about 700 Ibs. 


There are in the United States $186,000,000 bank notes, resting 
on a basis of $139,000,000—of which $58,300,000 is in specie, 
$50,000,000 in public stock, and $22,000,000 in the sub-treasury. 
In Great Britain there are $184,000,000 of bank notes, resting on 
a basis of $144,000,000—of which $72,000,000 is in specie, and 
$72,000,000 in public stocks. 

A diabolical attempt was made recently to poison the entire 
family of Mr. James Griffey, of Centreville, Mercer county, N.J., 
by some wretch, who placed a hwrge quantity of arsenic in the 
spring from which the water for the use of the family was 
brought. It was fortunately discovered before any of the family 
had partaken of it. 

A Mr. McArdle, of Cincinnati, recently received a pair of 
pigeons from Mobile, and having kept them in a cage about a 
month, thought he might venture to let them out. He tried the 
experiment with one, which ascended high in the air and disap- 
peared. After a week the other was let out, and also disappeared. 
They both arrived at their old home ! 


The Half Moon Battery at Cambridgeport, erected by order of 
Gen. Washington, in 1775, with an area of land around it, has 
been presented to the city of Cambridge by E. T. Hastings, and 
is to be enclosed. with an iron fence and preserved. <A splendid 
flagstaff has been raised on the spot by Mr. Elias Abbott, of 
Charlestown. It is 150 feet high, and cost $600. Three brass 
cannon are to be placed in the battery at the original embrasures. 


A genteely-dressed woman has been detected robbing children 
of their boots and shoes in Kensington Gardens, London. She 
coaxes the little ones to sit down on a bench and take off their 
shoes on a pretence of giving them new ones, and in the middle 
of the day even, thus helps herself. She got sixteen pairs in two 
hours the other day; and it turns out that she does not need them, 
but has a mania for this species of petty larceny. 

Two scoundrels attempted to create a break in the Erie Canal, 
near New London, the other night, but were fortunately discov- 
ered. They had made a hole about seven inches in diameter 
through the bank, and some six feet square of stone wall had been 
torn away, and the water had commenced running. A half hour 
more would have carried away five hundred feet of embankment, 
and cost the State some $15,000 to $20,000 to repair it. 

The gas from an artesian well in progress of boring near Water- 
town, N. Y., ignited a few days since, and burned the engineer 
badly. A large hole was cut in the flume, so as to let a body of 
water fall immediately upon the hole, but it was thrown back with 
a force truly surprising, and the gas burnt above the water in a 
beautiful bright flame. Quilts were then saturated with salt, and 
forced down, and the fire finally extinguished, after burning an 
hour and a half. 

A young man named Charles Coates, 22 years old, in Cincin- 
nati, who fad been suffering some time from consumption, learn- 
ing from his physicians that he could not possibly recover, became 
so despondent that he determined to destroy himself, and chose 
liquor as the agent by which to effect his fatal purpose. He be- 

by drinking excessively, and continued true to his resolve, 
Cine intoxicated from morning till night. The effect of this 
ceaseless imbibation was that he died in less than two weeks. 


The royal interviews on the continent still remain the subject of 
curiosity. Napoleon is not well pleased with the czar, it is evi- 
dent. His displeasure, though, is not political, but social, in its 
occasion. It turns out that the empress of Russia took especial 
pains to avoid meeting Eugenie, the French empress, being too 
proud of her own inherited royalty to condescend to exchange 
courtesies with a parvenue! Eugenie feels the slight very acutely, 
and Napoleon is stung to the quick, though he conceives it good 
policy to say nothing. 

A bottle, tightly corked, was washed ashore at Kill Vankull, 
near Port Richmond, S. 1, recently, and in it was found a dirty 
piece of paper, on which was written the following :-—“ rege: 
Oct. 1, 1857.—In consequence of love is the cause of this. 
heart is been given to another, which has caused me to commit 
suicide. You will find my person between Shool’s Island and the 
coal dock at Elizabethport, N. J. Who finds this please to put it 
in the papers. L—— S., F——, Elizabethport, N. J.” It is 
suppodes: to be a hoax. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS! 
SUBSCRIBE EARLY! 


We have-made arrangements to produce in the coming year, 
the best volume of Tur Fiac or ovr Unron which we have yet 
published. It is now twelve years since we commenced this favor- 
ite journal, and at no time have we had so large a subscription 
list, or so heavy an edition, as at this moment. This success is the 
result of no spasmodic effort, but arises from a steady, unflagging 
purpose to present to the public a truly valuable journal, beauti- 
fully printed upon the finest material, and in the best style. The 
new volume will commence with one of the choicest original nauti- 
cal stories we have ever published, entitled : 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 


—oR,— 


THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


The most popular novelette writer in the country, and one 
whose stories have found more readers than any writer on this 
side of the Atlantic. The period of this story is that of the daring 
Buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea, whose marvellous doings and 
strange organization will be given with vivid truthfulness. 

The coming volume of ‘Tux Fiae or our Unrox will present 
the best array of original novelettes which we have ever given in one 
year, all finely illustrated by original drawings. We have several 
new and popular contributors also engaged, and have a fund of 
spicy and highly entertaining sketches, tales and adventures in 
store for the coming volume. 

The present popular style of our paper will be continued, and 
we have some additional improvements, which will be introduced 
for the benefit and pleasure of our army of readers. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one $2 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive tho 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tuz FLAG or ovn Union, and one copy of Baiou’s Picrortat, 
taken together, $4 per annum. 

To any person who sends us a club of fifty subscribers, with the money, we 
will present a complete set of Batuou’s PicrortAt, in éwelve bound volumes, 
full gilt. with illumined covers, title-pages and indexes, uniformly and ele- 
gantly bound, the wholesale price of which is $24. Here is a chance for any 

rson to obtain a superbly illustrated library, taining over ten th d 
Prilliant engravings, without money! M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Ttems. 


Mr. Dickens has published a letter, stating that Douglass Jer- 
rold actually died insolvent, and that Blanchard Jerrold’s letter to 
the contrary is unworthy of credit. 

A machine for making cigars has been constructed, and is in 
the tobacco manufactory of M. Pretorious at Berlin, which rolls 
5000 cigars a day, and economizes both tobacco and labor. 

The Irish are emigrating this season in vast numbers. In and 
near Cashel, the exodus has been so great that it is impossible to 
procure laborers. Grass farms will have to be resorted to, if the 
people thus flee their native land. 

The Ftench emperor is evidently ill at ease. He suspects every- 
body. ‘Three months imprisonment has just been awarded to 
M. Fused, editor of the Moniteur des Hopitaux, for speaking dis- 
respectfully of the emperor. 

The ex-queen of Oude is very ill. She has left London for the 
country by medical advice. The Indian revolt, and the sad re- 
sult of it to both herself and family, are set down as the cause of 
her disorder. The government is so well convinced of Oude’s 
complicity in the mutiny, that it will not listen to the ex-queen’s 
protestations of innocence. 


Sanvs of Golv. 


.... He that voluntarily continues in ignorance, is guilty of 
all the crimes which ignorance produces.—Johnson. 

.... There is a peculiar majesty in unaffected plainness ; a 
substantial beauty, which needs neither patch nor paint.—Zamont. 

.... Virtue without talent is a coat of mail, without a sword ; 
it may indeed defend the wearer, but will not enable him to pro- 
tect his friend.—. 

.... So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour together, but one shall 
acquire an evident superiority over the other.—Johnson. 


..+. Were we as eloquent as angels, we should please some — 


men, some women, and some children, much more by listening 
than by talking.—Zacon. 

.... All the good things of this world are no farther good to 
us than as they are of use; and whatever we may heap up to 
others, we enjoy only as much as we can use, and no more.— 
De 


Soker’s Budget. 

When is a ship like an apprentice? When she is “bound out.” 

A dranken man lately tried to get a policeman to arrest his own 
shadow. His complaint was, that an ill-looking scoundrel kept 
following him. 

There is said to be a fellow in a western village who is habit- 
ually so sleepy that his curiosity cannot be awakened. Such is 
not the case with his wife, however. 

Bulwer says that an awkward tie of the cravat is very annoy- 
ing to the wearer. No doubt it is, especially if the cravat is a 
hempen one. 

“ What makes the milk so warm?” said Betty to the milkman, 
when he brought his pail to the door one morning. “ Please, 
mum, the pump-handle’s broke, and missus took the water from 
the biler.” 

A young lady, named Long, who was rather short in stature, 
appeared at Bath, upon which a gentleman remarked, in extem- 
pore : 


“ Though long. yet short, 
Though short, yet pretty long.” 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 

The first picture on this page represents a ghaut or landing-place 
on the banks of the Ganges at Cawnpore, the scene ena 
Sahib’s treacherous massacre of those unfortunate persons who 
had embarked in fancied security on their voyage to Allahabad. 
It is a tranquil and beautiful place, to which the waving trees, the 
aye = oriental buildings, the figures bathing in the sacred stream, 

light boats glidimg on the surface, the stately elephant, the 
tient camel, the horsemen and soldiers, impart a peculiar charm. 

t is one of the largest cantonments in the rural districts,—the 
scattered bungalows of the civil and military residents extending 


A GHAUT AT CAWNPORE, INDIA. 


for five miles along the western bank of the Ganges, which is high 
and steep. The European houses are most of them large and 
roomy, standing in extensivé.compounds, and built one story high 
with sloping roofs, first thatched, and then covered with tiles,—a 
roof which is found better than any other to exclude the heat of 
the sun, and give a freedom from many accidents to which a 
mere thatched roof is liable. The town is shaded with large neem 
trees, and the bungalows used to be surrounded by elegant and 
well-kept gardens, redolent with the delicious odor of violets in 
bloom. Close beside the beds of this humble Saxon flower, might 
be seen the scarlet buds of the Syrian pomegranate, or the tattered 


A HONG KONG, CHINA, TEA PARTY. 


AT 


plumes of the tropical banana. The residences are , but * 
their enormous roofs of thatch contrast oddly with verandahs sup- 
a with Ionic pillars. The church is a large Gothic edifice.— 
HE Tea-Party at Honc-Kone is amusing from the _— of 
Asiatic physiognomy and costume it presents, everything, dresses, 
head-dresses and furniture, differing entirely from anything we see 
in the West, with the exception of the porcelain vessels, which are 
common the world over. he tea-table talk of these Orientals is, 
however, just as gossipy and well spiced with scandal as are 
similar gatherings in a civilized region; for human nature is 
homogeneous the world over—its passions are the same. 
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